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THE TITHE AGITATION IN WALES 


Peace oR War ?——The Czar has expressed a confident 
hope that the present year will be one of peace and pros- 
perity; and beyond the frontiers of Russia all the world 
earnestly trusts that he may prove to be right. Some 
Liberal journalists have, indeed, persuaded themselves that 
Austria does not share the general sentiment of Western 
Europe. According to these authorities, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy is eager for war, and threatens to drag 
Russia into a deadly struggle. In reality, the Austrian 
Government dreads the prospect of a conflict, and would 
probably sacrifice anything short of its vital interests in 
order to secure a long period of tranquillity. The main- 
tenance of peace depends for the present on Russia, and on 
Russia alone. That the Czar himself is favourable to peace 
there is no reason to doubt. . He is not so foolish as to 
suppose that in the event of a war there would be no 
chance of his being defeated, and he is well aware that 
defeat would bring with it serious complications at home. 
But, unfortunately, the Russian army is in a restless and 
bellicose mood, and, autocrat as he is, the Czar may be unable 
to resist the pressure brought to bear upon him by the 
military class. This is the secret of the uneasiness felt at 
Vienna, where the power of the Czar’s military advisers is 
clearly understood. Many circumstances indicate that Prince 
Bismarck is doing his best to soothe the susceptibilities of 
Russia, and to prepare the way, if possible, for a satisfactory 
settlement of the Bulgarian difficulty. It is in the highest 
degree unlikely that if war broke out he would allow Russia 
to have her own way in dealing with Austria; and this 
fact may have more weight than any other consideration in 
allaying the war-fever at St. Petersburg and Moscow. 


PuBLic EXPENDITURE. Mr. Henry Fowler, who was 
Secretary to the Treasury in Mr. Gladstone’s last Adminis- 
tration, has made some suggestions on this subject which are 
well worthy of consideration. He proposes to extend the 
principle of Grand Committees which was established five 
years ago, and to refer the Army, Navy, and Civil Service 
Estimates respectively to three Committees for investigation, 
their decisions being ultimately submitted to the whole 
House for approval. Sucha scheme would in many ways be 
beneficial. At present the House of Commons is overbur- 
dened by the enormous quantity of work which it is expected 
to perform. But this overburdenment is due to the fact that 
no practical attempt is made to portion out among the 
members the work which has to be done. It is as ifina 
large kitchen there were a dozen cooks, and every cook was 
to insist on helping to prepare every dish. The result would 
be a very objectionable dinner, and it must be confessed that 
the Parliamentary repast which at the end of each Session is 
placed before John Bull is singularly disappointing, con- 
sidering that he has six hundred and seventy poli- 
tical cooks in his service. Mr. ‘Fowler proposes that 
there shall be one batch of employés for joints, another 
for entrées, and another for sweets, with the result of 
greatly increased economy and efficiency. Before, however, 
entering on these reforms, the members of the House should 
ponder carefully the real meaning of the word “ retrench- 
ment” as applied to public expenditure. At present, a few 
thousands are lopped off here and there, generally at the 
instance of a handful of honourable gentlemen who desire to 
pose as watchful guardians of the public purse ; while millions 
are cheerfully voted without a dissentient murmur. What the 
public nowadays want is not mere retrenchment, which 
usually means aggravated inefficiency in the retrenched 
department, but adequate value for their money. Modern 
Ministers are so dependent for their existence on the breath 
of popular favour that they are most unlikely to frame extra- 
vagant estimates—they are much more prone to err in the 
opposite direction ; but they do need careful watching to see 
that the money they raise is effectively spent, and this can 
be best accomplished by such a subdivision of Parliamentary 
labour as is sketched out by Mr. Fowler. 


LirE CHARGES ON Laxp._—The custom of burdening 
estates with life charges, although by no means unknown in 
England, requires a journey to Ireland to see it flourishing 
in its full disastrous perfection. Over there, it has -been 
carried to such excess that hundreds of landowners would be 
only too glad if they could exchange places with the lucky 
life chargers on their estates. Whatever happens, the latter 
get paid in full; so much per annum to the widow of the 
deceased owner, so much to each younger son and daughter ; 
the heir, what gets he? Well, he used to have for an income 
the balance left after paying these fixed charges, and this 
enabled him to support the position of a squire. But owing 
to reductions of rent, the balance has in many cases entirely 
disappeared, leaving the unfortunate heir to play the squire 
on “ potatoes and point.” This is no exaggeration ; it is 
the literal fact that at the present moment there are 
numbers of Irish landlords who would have to enter the 
workhouse but for the help they receive from relations. Is 
it not natural, nay, inevitable, that men SO circumstanced 
should set their faces against abatement of rent? Let us 


imagine a case in which an Irish squire, on coming into the 
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family property some years ago, found himself with a rent 
roll of 2,000/. Of this, one half, we will suppose, had to be 
paid away for life charges, leaving him with 1,000/. a year to 
keep house on. Then came the Land Act, and, by knocking 
off 25 per cent. from his rents, reduced his income to 750. 
Later on, the fall in the value of agricultural produce com- 
pelled him to make another 25 pet cent. abatement, and now 
he is threatened with the Plan of Campaign unless he makes 
a sacrifice which will reduce his means to 200/. or 3007. a 
year. 
have been receiving the full amount of their claims, whereas, 
according to every principle of equity, they ought to have 
shared, pro vata, the sacrifices made by “the head of the 
family ” for the common good. It is an abominable system, 
and not a little of the present trouble in Ireland is owing to 


its existence. 
ee ee ee 


GERMAN SOCIALISM. The German Government has 
demanded that the Anti-Socialist Law, which has been 
several times renewed since it was passed in 1878, shall be 
prolonged for five years, and that various clauses of increased 
severity shall be added to it. Hitherto, “jimitation of 
residence ’—that is, expulsion from place of domicile—has 
applied only to professional agitators. It is now proposed 
that it shall be extended to all who belong to Socialist 
organisations, and that in certain circumstances the Govern- 
ment shall have the right to drive offenders altogether from 
German territory. Some writers express surprise that 
Prince Bismarck, who is known to have a good deal of 
sympathy with Socialism, should deal so harshly with the 
Social Democrats. The social changes which the Chancellor 
wishes to effect are, however, changes that would in no way 
alter the bases of the existing order. The Social Democrats, 
on the contrary, wish to begin with the overthrow of the 
Monarchy and the destruction of private property. It is 
natural enough, therefore, that he should regard them as the 
most formidable of his enemies, and should spare no pains 
to bring them under rigid control. So far as the great 
centres of population are concerned, there is not much 
chance that he will succeed in putting an end to a movement 
which has excited the enthusiasm of a vast proportion of the 
working classes. He may detach from the party adherents 
who are not thoroughly in earnest about “the cause,” but 
the zeal ofardent members of secret societies will probably 
be intensified by what will seem to them cruel persecution. 
But, as we have repeatedly said, German Socialists, however 
powerful they may be in great cities, are not likely to become 
in the near future a serious danger to the State ; for among 
the peasantry, who form the backbone of the nation, they 
make no progress whatever. The German peasant, proud of 
his position as an independent proprietor, has a sturdy faith 
in “individualism,” and dislikes Socialists almost as heartily 
as he dislikes usurers. 
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Suakim._——Just as the Italians are rushing into a perilous 
adventure against King John of Abyssinia—an enterprise 
into which we led them by inviting them to occupy Masso- 
wah—our own troubles in the Soudan are recommencing. 
We say advisedly “our own troubles,” for, whether we 
eventually retire or not, England is at present the practical 
mistress of Egypt. The increased expenditure which will be 
caused by the renewed fighting may have to be paid by the 
unfortunate Egyptian fellah, who does not care a button 
about the Soudan or the Soudanese, and not perhaps by the 
British tax-payer, but nevertheless we, and we alone, are 
responsible for the whole business. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the real motive of these attacks on Suakim. They may 
arise from the restlessness of a warlike community, which 
prefers military adventures to peaceful labour; or from a 
genuine patriotic desire to expel a detested interloper from 
the coast-town which he occupies ; or from a belief that if 
the English could be got rid of the slave-trade might be re- 
established as in the good old days before Gordon was heard 
of; or lastly they may arise—as some competent critics 
declare—from the oppressive action of the Egyptian 
authorities. Anyhow, something decisive ought to be done. 
‘The prospect of a chronic continuance of these petty hostilities 
is deplorable. It is always the same old story. There are 
bands of “ friendlies,” who are “ friendlies” one week, and 
“unfriendlies” the next ; there are slaughters of so-called 
“rebels,” who might quite as reasonably be called 
« patriots ;” and there is a constant sacrifice of European 
lives during the almost unendurable summer heats. Any- 
how, do not let us shirk our responsibility by pretending 
that all this is the business of the Egyptian Government. 
The Egyptian Government means the British Government, 
and nothing else. 


———_— 


“ BLIZZARDS,” COLD AND Hor.——Were it not that 
American journalists and telegraphists are proverbially 
yeracious, English readers of the description of the great 
« blizzard” that has just swept over the Western States 
might question the accuracy of some of the details. It is 
reported, for instance, that the mercury in the thermometer 
fell 102 degrees in twenty-four hours, and that a poor 
woman who had just stepped outside to have a look for her 
husband was frozen to~death on the spot. After this, it is 
something of an anti-climax to read that not more than two 
hundred persons lost their lives in the six States that chiefly 
suffered from the visitation. One would have expected 


But during all this time his co-heirs, the life chargers, . 


* possibly might prove a failure under 


several thousands, at least, to have died if the cold was so 
intense as to freeze persons only exposed to it for a minute 
or two. Whether the story be exaggerated or not, a blizzard 
is, undoubtedly, a fearful wild fowl. “Except that the one is 
icy cold, and carries with it a dense atmosphere of fine 
snow, while the other is hot as the breath of Hades, 
and sand-laden to absolute opacity, the American blizzard 
very closely resembles the ‘‘ dust-storm ” so disagreeably 
known to Anglo-Indians and Australians. Both are pre- 
ceded by calm ; both give very short notice of their 
approach ; both swiftly spread upwards towards the 
zenith—the one dusky white, the other lurid yellow ; both 
burst with a great uproar ofroaring wind; and both are said 
to purify the air. It is a stern method of purification : 
people have been known to drop down dead in Indian dust- 
storms, suffocated by the whirling sand and fiery atmosphere. 
But the blizzard is a still more deadiy foe. Human beings 
can struggle for a time even in a temperature of 110 or 112 
degrees ; but when the mercury falls to 24 degrees below 
zero—that is, 56 degrees of frost—anything like a high 
wind means death to al! who fallin with the icy current. 
Fortunately, the North-eastern States and Canada appear to 
be pretty well exempt from blizzards, or we should hear of 
tragedies by the side of which the present calamity would 


appear a trifle. 


PEOPLE'S PaLacEes.— Lhe People’s Palace at the East 
End is so remarkably successful that a movement has been 
started for the establishment of like institutions in other 
parts of London. The matter has been taken in hand bya 
good many energetic philanthropists, and we may hope that 
their efforts will soon lead to thoroughly satisfactory results. 
There can be no doubt that institutions of this kind, if 
properly organised and conducted, might exercise a most 
powerful and wholesome influence over large classes of the 
population. An increasing number of working men are 
eager to find opportunities of instruction and refined enter- 
tainment, and at People’s Palaces such opportunities might 
be provided in abundance. On Monday a deputation waited 
on the Charity Commissioners to urge that the movement 
should be supported in South London by grants from the 
funds to be administered under the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act, 1883. Some members of the deputation went 
so far as to ask that the Commissioners should forthwith 
promise to provide 1 30,0002, so that three Palaces might at 
once be founded. This was, of course, an unreasonable 
request, but the Commissioners showed that they were 
prepared to act handsomely in the matter if it could be 
proved that the object commanded deep and widespread 
sympathy. All that is needed is that a subscription-list 
should be opened. If this is done, we do not doubt that 
many well-off people will be glad to do what they can to 
promote so good a cause. Hitherto the East End has 
perhaps received a disproportionate amount of attention. 
‘The southern districts of London are not less urgently in 
need of aid, and if an appeal on their behalf is made in the 
right way, it will certainly meet with a speedy and generous 
response. 

ee ee 

Our Mercuant Navy. —— John Bull is so fond of 
growling over all kinds of grievances, depressed trade, 
foreign competition, German clerks, and Polish-Jew artisans, 
that no wonder the people of other countries, who don’t 
know what a persistent grumbler the old boy is, sometimes 
fancy that the sun of his Empire is really going to set. To 
one bright spot, at any rate, John may turn his eyes with 
satisfaction. As regards his mercantile marine, he whips all 
creation. There is nothing else like iton the planet. With- 
draw the British mercantile navy from the commercial fleets 
of the world, and the salt-water conveyance business of the 
world would be sorely crippled. All this, too, has been accom- 
plished without Government aid, and in spite of keen competi- 
tion from the subsidised vessels of other countries. Let us, 
then, for once abandon our doleful tone, and indulge ina little 
brag. It is seasonable just now, when the P. and O. Company 
is about to signalise the New Year by a series of changes, all 
conducing to the speed and convenience of shippers and 
travellers. Thirty years ago the fleet of this Company’s 
vessels was considered to constitute a magnificent array ; yet 
how astonishing has been the advance since then in size, ton- 
nage, swiftness, and number! Yet the P. and O. is only one 
British fleet out of several which serve to bridge the oceans 
of the globe. There is the Orient—their rivals in the Anti- 
podal traffic—there are the South African lines, and there are 
numerous Atlantic companies, headed by the Cunard, which 
have made America almost as easy of access as Scotland was 4 
hundred years ago. Unlike our fighting Navy, which quite 
the stress of actual 
conflict, our merchant Navy is a proved success, and its 
triumphs are far more glorious than those of war. It invades 
every seaboard ; it peppers the inhabitants, not with muti- 
lating shot and shell, but with much-desired boxes and bales ; 
it lands its troops everywhere ; but they go not to slaughter 
and destroy, they go to enrich and be enriched again. These 
are matters concerning which it is indeed justifiable to boast. 


From a ManomMEepan EaseL.—Following up the severe 
strictures lately passed by Sir Lepel Griffin on Bengali con- 
ceit and arrogance, Sir Syed Ahmed, a representative 
Mahomedan, has dealt with the same matter from a Moslem 
standpoint. His conclusions are much the same as those of 


Pro-Consul, only more vigorously expressed. 
Bengalis an effeminate and unwarlike race who 
llectnal subtlety, are not unsuccessfully 
mpions of downtrodden India. The 
ge ee Congress” is mainly their handiwork ; 
led “National ongress y oe 
so-cal + who got it up, and whatever representative 
it was car ee achieved is solely due to their clever imitation 
quae yeti Waxing indignant at the bare idea of 
aan » Sir Syed Ahmed asked his co-religionists, and 
ae — ue races in the peninsula, whether they 
all ot ek t as a ruler one “who at the sight of a 
would A Fit crawl under a chair,” and whether 
table-km A “Jick Bengali shoes.” “Brave ’orts,” truly, 
they ent quite forget that the race of whom 
hut ae things are said has somehow managed to 
ae monopolise all the State offices that are open to 
a : That is a sore blow to Mahomedan pride ; it chafes 
bate Sir Syed Ahmed to see those who would have not 
ee is with his people, if it came to hard fighting, thrusting 
ae out of those loaves and fishes which, a century back, 
were equally monopolised by the Mahomedans. Truly has 
the whirligig of time brought round a very sweet revenge to 
the mild Bengali, But where would he be were the British 
raj; which he never wearles of railing at, to cease? He 
would pretty soon wish the English back again, with or 
without representative government, nor would he raise bis 
voice even if they gagged the Press and made seditious 
speechilying a penal offence. 
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Mr. ParneLt’s CounseL.—-Mr. Parnell’s advice to his 
adherents and to English Radicals is that they should alto- 
gether abstain from Obstruction during the coming Session 
of Parliament. He does not pretend that he offers this 
counsel for the good of England. His conviction is that 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, so long as Ireland alone 
is in question, will be able to work cordially together, but 
that as soon as English difficulties have to be dealt with they 
will be compelled to separate. Hence, he thinks, the best 
way to break up the alliance is to give the Government free 
scope for the introduction of English measures. Whether 
his anticipations are correct or not, it is satisfactory to know 
that Parliament may at least have a chance of doing sound 
work. It is almost incredible that if the opportunity is 
granted it will not be taken advantage of. The principal 
measure of the Session will of course be the Local Govern- 
ment Bill ; and the Conservatives, very naturally, are anxious 
that it shall give effect to the ideas on the subject which 
have always prevailed in the Tory party. They ought not to 
forget, however, that the present Government is not, in the 
strict sense of the term, a Conservative Cabinet. It is a 
Unionist rather than a Tory Ministry. It owes its power to 
the support of Lord Hartington, without whose aid it could 
not hold office for a week after the meeting of Parliament. 
Unless, therefore, the Conservatives are prepared to run the 
risk of bringing about a Dissolution, it is necessary that they 
should make concessions to the Liberal Unionists ; and there 
can be little doubt that this will in the end become obvious 
to them, if they have not already realised it. They must.see 
that, from their own point of view, it is infinitely more 
important to maintain the alliance from which such great 
Tesults haye sprung than to secure a temporary advantage on 


ae question as tothe proper method of electing County 
oards. 


Tue Porutar Love or DispLay.—We are better off in 
some respects than our medizeval forefathers, but in one 
matter they had an advantage over us. What with his rich 
dress and his retinue no grandee could stir abroad without 
creating a sensation. Nowadays persons of equal wealth and 
influence dress like everybody else, and travel in hansom 
cabs and first-class carriages. All the more reason, then, for 
preserving as much public display as possible. The Parisians 
are especially fond of show and spectacle, yet, till the other 
day, the irony of fate had provided them with a President 
and a British Ambassador who afforded them very little 
aieedaie: in this line. President Grévy’s chief relaxa- 
‘Ons were billiard-playing and partrid ge-shooting, estimable 
aor but not partaking of the nature of public functions. 
s oe was an excellent man of business, but latterly, 
te & the outside world, he was almost a hermit. 
tse + Spe and Lord Lytton seem in this important 
ttiters 0 be a great improvement on their immediate fore- 
keep " The new President regards it as a public duty to 
vee en evidence, while Lord and Lady Lytton have 
engl hy reception at the Embassy which was attended by 
(i thousand persons. In these days, when every 
hte eee has a telegraph-wire twisted round his leg, of 
well b te Lord Salisbury holds the other end, he might as 
_ 2¢ replaced by a fairly capable Consul, unless he makes 


him rs i i 
Nisel Personally influential. We therefore hail the new 
“sue with satisfaction. 


See ae the usual complimentary accompaniments. 
Vinita, Has Hate and something more to consider the 
the open : : ctropolitan Board of Works has decided that 
buildings ore at Piccadilly Circus shall be left free from 
Could not st a = something to be thankful for ; the place 
Of the uma @ any more architectural ornamentation, either 
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Opposite music hall. In the distant future, however, the 
upper and larger space is to receive a certain embellishment ; 
to wit, “a statue or other work of art.” Really, we begin to 
wish the dingy old houses back again. Thay here. not 
exactly lovely, it is true, but they had a certain picturesque- 
ness on foggy days, whereas the average metropolitan statue 
looks hideous at alltimes. The only comfort is that many a 
year will probably elapse before Lord Magheramorne’s awful 
threat is’ fulfilled, and perhaps by that time the Board of 
Works may have lost its taste for statuary. Are there no 
other ways of beautifying our open spaces than by filling 
them with bronze castings, at which no one gives a second 
look even when they have artistic merit ?. Todo honour to 
the illustrious dead is all very well in its way, but in this 
matter of street ornamentation the time has fully come for 
Londoners to do honour to the illustrious living. Why not 
try to make the Circus pretty and pleasant? We should be 
able to compass that much, at all events. Fountains and 
greenery go well together, and were the two plots laid out in 
that manner—good taste, of course, presiding—they would 
present an agreeable appearance enough, both in summer 
and winter. Leicester Square bears witness to what can be 
done with these simple adjuncts to give a look of brightness 
and freshness to a desert area, and we see no reason why the 
lesson should not be turned to account at the Piccadilly 
triangle, beloved haunt of the masher. 


EvenincG NEwSPAPERS.——Two more candidates for 
popular favour have recently been added to the roll of 
London evening journalism. First, the Evening Post, 
or rather the Evening ——, for the Morning Post 
indignantly declares that it is no child of hers, and if the 
interim injunction now obtained should be made perpetual, 
the newly-hatched bantling will have to go blank to the end 
of its days, or change the second half of its name. Next 
the S¢ar, which, like its defunct namesake of five-and-twenty 
years ago, goes in for undiluted Radicalism, and will no 
doubt command the suffrages of numerous persons who 
object to the Unionist politics of the two previously-existing 
halfpenny papers. There can be no doubt that, speaking 
generically, the evening Press has made great strides of late 
years. Judging from our recollection of five-and-thirty and 
forty years ago, the evening prints of those days were rather 
dull and spiritless publications. Railways and electricity 
have revolutionised this as well as many other departments 
of industry. London was once the fountain-head of news, 
and the papers had to be published early in order that pro- 
vincials might get them before they went to bed. But now, 
as regards priority of news, all the country, indeed all the 
European Continent, is practically on a level. The result is 
that the importance of the evening journal increases. When 
also we remember that the morning is the time for work and 
the evening for leisure, it is quite possible that in the 
twentieth century the big papers will not appear till the 
afternoon; the appetite of the morning readers being slaked 
by a four-page sheet of small dimensions, containing a con- 
densed summary of the most striking items of the previous 
day’s intelligence—just as much, in fact, as a man can com- 
fortably get through during his twenty minutes or half-hour’s 
journey to business. 


Norice.——With this Number is issued an EXTRA 
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To Lirerary CONTRIBUTORS. In order to save trouble 


‘and disappointment the Editor begs to state that he has 


already on hand an ample supply of both LoxG and SHort 
Stories for a considerable time to come. 


THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. Henry Irvine. 
Mis MARY ANDERSON 


HERMIONE and PERDITA 


in 
SHAKESPEARE'S 
WINTER'S TALE (116th Performance.) 
x eee EVENING at 8.15. 
essrs, J. Forbes-Robertson, F. H. Macklin, J. Maclean, G, W: , W. HL 
Stephens, J. Anderson, A. Lewis, F. Mele Banas Pivot on hee bide 
esdames John_ Billington, Zeffie Tilbury, Mary Ayrton, Mabel Hoare, E. 
Desmond, Helena Dacre, and 5 
MISS MARY ANDERSON. 
sok 7.30 ithe Farce, VANDYKE BROWN. Mr. Charles Collette. Doors open 
clock. 
Seats can be secured one month in advance at the Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst), open 
Gaily, ro till 5, by letter or telegram. 
Manager, Mr. C. J. ABup. 


is are aa ee THEATRE, HOXTON.—Sole _Proprietress, 


irs. S. Lane.—EVERY EVENING at 7, GORGEOUS, COMIC 
PANTOMIME, KING TRICKEE. Mrs. S. Lane, the Great Chirgwin, Misses 
Millie Howes, Katie Cohen, Myra Massey, Howe, Floretta Florence, Messrs. J. V. 
T. Passmore, W. Gardiner, M, Ouseley, Bigwood, Ellis, Newbound, Tom Loveil. 
Morning Performance Every Monday at 1. 


"THEATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON.—Proprietress, Mrs. Ny* 


Cuart.—EVERY EVENING.—PANTOMIME., DICK W je 
Miss Grace Harvey, Mr. Harry Monkhouse, ; fe EEO 


YCEUM 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
GREAT AND UNMISTAKEABLE SUCCESS _OF 
HE MOORE ann BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
NEW AND MAMMOTH HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 
Pronounced by the whole of the leading daily_and_ weekly papers 
THE VERY BEST THAT HAS EVER BEEN PRODUCED BY THIS 


COMPANY 
TWO HOURS AND A HALF OF DETIGHTIEUL MUSIC and REFINED 


EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY at THREE and) EIGHT. 
‘ Doors open at 2.30 and at 7. 
_ Tickets and Places can be secured at Austin's Office, St, James's Hall, One Month 
in advance. 9 fees of any description. Children under twelve admitted to all 
parts of the Hall (Gailery excepted) at half-price. 


NORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
A FANCY DRESS BALL 

ill take place in the “" WHITEHALL ROOMS,” HOTEL METROPOLE 

THURSDAY EVENING, the 9th of February next, IN AID OF THE 


‘UNDS OF THIS C - 
Under the distinguished patronage of 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. | 

PRINCESS LOUISE, Marchioness of Lorne. 
HESS OF ALBANY. 
«RAL E PRINCESS FREDERICA, Baroness von Pawel Rammingen. 
H_R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, Duchess of Teck. 

Tickets (including light refreshments during the evening, and supper with wine) 
Double Tickets, 41 115. 6d. ; Ladies’ Tickets, 15s. ; and Gentlemen's Tickets, £1 1s. 

A list of the names of Patronesses, from whom Tickets can be obtained, will be 
forwarded by the Secretary on application. 

Fancy Dress is not obligatory. 
A FESTIVAL DINNER IN AID OF THE FUNDS 


Will also be held at the HOTEL METROPOLE early in MAY nest, of which 
particulars will be duly announced later on. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Augustus Prevost, 
Esq., Treasurer, 79, Westbourne Terrace, W.; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand, 


W.C., and by the Secretary at the Hospital. 
NEWTON H. NIXON, Secretary. 


HE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré's LAST GREAT PICTURE, 

completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL- 

LERY, 35, New Bond Street, with "CHRIST LEAVING THE PRZTORIUM.” 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily. One Shilling. 


Noe VOW. By Epwin Lone, R.A. THREE 
T. 
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NEW PICTURES.—1. JEPHTHA'S RETURN. 2.ON THE MOUN- 

AINS. 3. THE MARTYR—are NOW ON VIEW with his celebrated ANNO 
DOMINI, ZEUXIS AT CROTONA, &c, at THE GALLERIES, 168, New 
Bond Street, from roto 6. Admission ts. 


THE SAVOY GALLERY 


OF ENGRAVINGS. 


PARTING DAY. . . B. W. Leaver. 
SWIMMING CONTEST. . «  . W.T. ScHarEer. 
MILKING TIME 4. « «© « « « « Ji Staves, 
WINDSORCASTLE . . . . . | C, HErrner. 
WANING OF THE YEAR. . . . | Ernest Parton. 
LITTLETON-ON-THAMES . » Henry Fox, 
EXCELSIOR . . . «+ »  . W. Strutt. 


HAMPTON COURT... =» « . G. Montsard 
END OF THE HARVEST. ‘ G. F. WEATHERBEE. 


The largest assortment of Engravings in London in stock. 
GEO. REES. 113. Strand, Corner of Savoy Street. 


B RIGHTON. — Frequent Trains 
From Victoria and London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road). 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets. 
Ayailable by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Veekday. 
From Victoria 10,0 a.m., Fare 12s 6d., including Pullman Car, 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton. 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium. and Royal Pavilion, 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.13 p.m. Fare tos. _ 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between London and Brighton 
‘Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


ARIS.—SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE.—Via NEW- 


HAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
From Victoria 7.30 p m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—~Single, 345., 25S., 18s. ;, Return, $75., 415., 32S, 
Powerful Paddie Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c— 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 
All the principal places of tnterest. 


pi ch cnc ee EE aE? 
FoR full particulars see Time Book and Handbills, to be obtained 


‘at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Branch 
Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West End General Office, 28, Regent 
Circus, Pi¢cadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; Hays’ Agency, 
Cornhill ; and Cook's Ludgate Circus Office. 

(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


CRUISE to the MEDITERRANEAN and BLACK SEA.— 


The Steam Yacht VICTORIA. 1,804 Tons Register 1.509 Horse Power (R. D. 
Lunham, Commander, late of S.Y. Ceylon), will, on the 4th ebruary be despatched 
from Gravesend for a Seventy-five Days’ Cruise, calling at Lisbon, Walaga, Naples, 
Palermo, Corfu, Pirzeus, Constantinople. the Crimea, Smyrna, Rhodes, Beyrout, 
Jaffa, Alexandria, Malta. Tunis, Bougie, Algiers, Gibraltar, and Tangier. The 
Victoria is fitted with the Electric Light and all Modern Improvements: About ist 
November next it is proposed to make a CRUISE ROUND HE WORLD, For 
particulars and cards to view the ship, apply to Manager, Steam Yacht Victoria 
Office, Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent Street, S.W. 


Bee 
N° SHIPPING or CALAMITOUS DISASTER of the SEA 


can occur without the promptest Charitable Aid being immediately available 
for the shipwrecked sailor himself, or the urgent necessities of his destitute widow 
and orphans. at the hands of ie SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and 
MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, as the One National Maritime 
Relief Organization of the Empires Instituted 1839; duly incorporated by Parlia- 
ment, 1850 ; under patronage of H.M. The Queen, and presidency of Admiral H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh ; and embracing, in addition to its above more charitable 
functions, a Thrift encouraging Self-help Section, in which upwards of 5,0000 Fisher- 
men and Mariners are providently enrolled, at nominal payments, as Beneficiar; 
Members. Annually relieved, under Charitable and Beneficiary Sections, throug! 
the Society's 1,000 Honorary Agencies on the Coast. Abroad, &c., between 11,000 and 
12,000 persons. In public support of these distinctly National Objects. during the 
ressing claims of another stormy winter, FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for 
1 the Society's Board of Management. Bankers — Williams, Deacon, and Co. 
Secretary—William R. Buck, Esq., the Society's Central Office, Sailors’ Home 
Chambers, Dock Street, London, E. 
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THE TITHE WAR IN NORTH -WALES 


THE tithe difficulty has recently assumed 2 new aspect. The 
Welsh clergy, acting through the Clergy Defence Association, and 
under the advice of a firm of London solicitors, have employed their 
combined powers in enforcing the payment of tithes due to them in 
a large agricultural district of Flintshire surrounding the market- 
town of Holywell. The whole organisation has the support of the 
Home Office. Operations were begun on January roth, when a 
detachment of fifty men of the 13th Hussars from Manchester, acting 
in conjunction with a body of sixty constables, travelled from 
Chester and Rhyl respectively in two parties by early morning 
trains. Theré were also present a body of specials, or emergency 
men. These men are army sergeants from various regiments on 
furlough. They wear a quasi-military uniform, and carry police 
batons. The police were under the command of Deputy Chief 
Constable Bolton. Mr. Bolton, who was-accompanied by our 
artist, first drove up to the gateway of Isglau Farm, where 
they were courteously received by the farmer, who served 
them with coffee. A dense fog prevailed, and neither soldiers 
nor police had arrived, but presently some of the leaders of the 
anti-tithe agitation appeared in a waggonette, and harangued the 
assembled public. However, they counselled moderation, and 
advised them to advocate for the removal of “this iniquitous tax” 
by Parliamentary methods. The leaders of the invading expedi- 
tion had purposely misled the mob as to their destination. Isglau 
Farm, instead of being distrained upon first, was visited last. At 
length the force was discovered on the road to Whitford, it occupied 
at least half-a-mile of road. The emergency men were in front ; then 
the police with waggons for removing haystacks; then carriages 
containing officials and solicitors ; and lastly the Hussars, bringin 
up the rear. The first farm visited was that of Mr. Edwar 
Williams, of Pentre Ffynnon, the local secretary of the League. 
Two of his haystacks were offered for sale, and bought in by Mr. 
“Williams under protest, he paying 70/., and receiving the balance 
after the tithes and costs had been deducted. In all five farms were 
visited. The anti-tithe leaders, in addressing the people, described 
the business of the day as the funeral of a foreign Church in Wales, 
and advised the people who were coming to a meeting that evening 
in Holywell to appear with crape round their hats, as being appro- 
priate at a Burial Service. The operations went off without dis- 
turbance, but this was no doubt owing to the presence of the 
soldiers, as thousands of peasants were scattered about the fields all 
‘armed with formidable sticks. As there are still upwards of four 
‘hundred distraints to be levied in the county of Flint, and as the 
distances are great, and most of the ground rough and hilly, the 
expedition will require more than a month to get through their 
thankless task.—Our illustrations are from sketches taken on the 
spot by Mr. Edwin A. Norbury. 


THE POPE’S JUBILEE—NOTES IN ROME 


From the earliest houron New Year's morning the Bridge of 
St. Angelo. and the Piazza of St. Peter’s were thronged with dense 
crowds, all anxious to obtain admittance to the Pope's Jubilee 
Service. The civic authorities had taken every precaution to 
maintain order : a line of soldiers, four deep, had been stationed in 
front of the steps leading to the Cathedral ; and the whole of the 
Vatican had been surrounded by troops—a force of nearly three 
thousand being under arms, apart from the ordinary police and 
gendarmes. ‘The struggle for admission at the entrance-doors 
has been described as terrific; but no disorder or untoward in- 
cident of any kind is reported to have occurred. Our illustra- 
tions are from sketches by Major-General H. G. Robley, who 
depicts in one of them the Papal Swiss Guards looking out 
from the window of the corridor of the Vatican, at the Ber- 
saglieri, or King’s troops, who were keeping order outside. Clad 
in their variegated uniform—typical like their own organisation 
of a bygone age—these relics of the Pontifical army criticised the 
dapper-looking light infantry of Italy’s new era, who, with their 
headgear of cock’s feathers, presented a strange contrast to the 
medieval bearing of the Pope’s Body Guard. The scene carried 
thoughtful spectators back to that day in September, 1870, when the 
Royal troops, entering Rome, occupied that very street, and the Papal 
Guards retreated into the Vatican, of which they still remain the 
nominal guardians. The Swiss Guards are a very fine-looking set 
of men, and present a handsome appearance in their full dress 
cuirass and plumed helmet. Beyond the stand of rifles and fixed 
swords in General Robley’s sketch stands one of the Palatine 
Guard and a monk and a priest. Another illustration shows 
devotees kissing the toe of the bronze statue of St. Peter in th: 
Cathedral—a duty which no good Roman Catholic fails to perform, 
as the well-polished surface of the saint’s toe plainly testifies. 


FANCY BALL AT THE MANSION’ HOUSE 


AND 
CONFERENCE OF MUSICIANS, 
See page 60. 


MR. JOHN WALTER, OF THE “TIMES ” 


As on New Year's Day the Zimes celebrated its centenary, we 
publish a portrait and biography of Mr. Walter, the principal pro- 
prietor of that journal. His grandfather and namesake, the founder, 
printer, conductor, and first editor of the Zimes, was not by profes- 
sion either. a printer or a journalist. He was fifty years old, and 
had already made and lost a fortune as an underwriter at Lloyd’s 
when the first number of the Zimes was published. In the year 
1797-1798 he recalled his younger son from Oxford to take part in 
the management of the business. The second Mr. Walter mastered 
was also a man of great energy, sagacity, and tenacity of pur- 
all the details of printing and newspaper management. He 

ose.. He became sole manager of the Times in 1803, and before 
Bis death, in 1847—-when he was succeeded by his eldest son, the 
present Mr. John Walter—he had made the Zimes the leading 
journal of the world. The subject of our notice, the third “ King 
John” who has ruled in Printing House Square, was born in 
London in 1818, was educated at Eton and Oxford (where he 
graduated with honours), and called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1847. He sat in Parliament in the Liberal-Conservative interest 
for Nottingham from 1847 till 1839, when he was elected for 
Berks, and continued to represent that county up till 1885, except 
between 1863 and 1868, when he was out of Parliament. After the 
dissolution of 1885, Mr. Walter did not offer himself for re-elec- 
tion. Mr. Walter built the.-new offices of the Zimes in Printing 
House Square, and also the magnificent house at Bearwood, Berks. 
Mr. Walter has been twice married, first in 1842 to Emily Frances, 
daughter of the late Major Henry Court, of, Castlemans (this lady 
died in 1838) ; and secondly, in. 1861 to Flora, third daughter. of 
the late J. M. Macnabb, Esq., of Highfield Park. By his first wife 
Mr, Walter had several children ; his eldest son, Arthur Fraser, 
was born in 1846.—Our portrait is froma photograph by Barraud, 
263, Oxford Street. 


THE GRAPHIC 


MR. BONAMY PRICE, 


Tue well-known Professor of Political Econom I 
had for some time been in failing health, died on January 8th at his 
residence in London. He was born in Guernsey in 1807, and was 
educated at High Wycombe and Worcester College, Oxford, where 
in 1829 he took a double-first class. Price had been an occasional 
pupil of Dr. Arnold at Laleham, and_when the latter became head- 
master at Rugby School, he offered: Price (of whom he had formed 
a very high opinion) the Mathematical Mastership. This situation 
Price accepted in 1830, and remained in connection with the School 
for twenty years longer ; during the latter part of the time he had 
charge oF the celebrated form known as “ The Twenty, which was 
composed of the picked boys of the fifth form. It is said that after 
Arnold’s death Price might have been appointed to the Head 
Mastership, had he been willing to take Holy Orders. Between 
18s0 and 1868 (in which latter year he was appointed Professor of 
Political Economy) Mr. Price lived in London, and devoted 
much of his time to business affairs. The Professorship was 
hotly contested with Mr. Thorold Rogers, who had previously held 
the chair, but who was regarded by many of the. members of Con- 
vocation as a dangerous Radical. Professor Price was the author 
of numerous books ‘and pamphlets, one of the most suggestive of 
which was his “Currency and Banking,” 1876. He also sat on 
several Royal Commissions. Never was there a man in whom the 
ardour to convince and the enthusiasm to impart burnt more fiercely 
than in Bonamy Price. Both in speaking and in writing he was 
master of a cogent, clear, and incisive style, and if he did not 
always convince his hearers, he compelled them to think for them- 
selves, and to think to good purpose. Mr. Bonamy Price was 
married in 1834 to the daughter of the Rev. Joseph Rose, Vicar of 
Rothley. By this lady, who survives him, he had five daughters, 
all of wkom are living and married.—Our portrait ts from a photo- 
graph by Fradelle, 246, Regent Street, W. 


THE WAR SCARE ON THE CONTINENT—TYPES 
OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMY 


NEVER in the whole history of Europe has there been such an 
array of tremendous armies as are now ready to be called into 
action at a few days’ notice in France, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and Italy, representing a total aggregate of some dozen millions of 
men. In the face of such stupendous forces as these, a considerable 
portion of which is always under arms, it is not a matter of surprise 
that Europe of late years has teen full of rumours of wars, and that 
each nation is watching the military manoeuvres of its neighbours with 
the closest jealousy, and is in.a fever of excitement if any unusual 
movements of troops take place on the frontiers. For the past few 
months both Germany and Austria have been regarding Russia with 
much suspicion, owing to numerous frontier fortresses which the Mus- 
covites are building and placing in order, and to the undoubted fact 
that Jarge bodies of Russian troops have been brought from the 
interior, and stationed somewhat significantly near the border. Asa 
casus belli between Russia and Austria lies conveniently handy in 
the never-ending Bulgarian crisis, Austria-Hungary in particular 
has been rendered uneasy, and her Government has asked and 
obtained Parliamentary grants for making precautionary prepara- 
tions. Last September there were some highly important military 
manceuvres in Transylvania, which afforded foreign critics an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves of the value of the various branches 
of the Austro-Hungarian Army.’ The general figures of the 
Austrian and Russian armies on a war footing are roughly 
given as follows: Russia, 2,151,000 men and 3,786 guns; 
Austria, 1,044,319 men and 1,592 guns. Austria, however, 
though possessing the smaller force, undoubtedly has the 
advantage in having more disciplined troops, and in: maintaining 
her soldiers within a more concentrated area than her neighbour. 
In aseries of articles on the Austrian troops, a writer in the. Zimes 
praises both officers and men most highly. He characterises the 
infantry as good marchers, silent, quiet, docile, and observing good 
discipline, though dashing in a charge. The cavalry move with 
speed and precision, are very pliable and hardy, and do reconnais- 
sance work admirably. Better light horsemen could hardly be 
found, though the writer thinks that “in a parallel charge 
a squadron of Hungarian Hussars would have no chance’ against 
the heavy cavalry of any foreign nations, for they would be borne 
down by sheer weight of their opponents.” The artillery also have 
but light and small horses, but they seem up to their work, and 
even the heavy field batteries move over considerable distances at a 
trot and gallop. Their tactics are described as excellent. Asa 
rule they take up a position at the beginning of an action, and 
change but little during its course, though on occasions they dash 
up to eae their infantry by a close artillery fire. The above 
figures do not include the final reserves in either Austrian or 
Russian armies, the latter amounting in all to nearly four and a- 
half millions on paper. Experts, however, are of opinion that 
Austria is really as “effectively” strong as Russia, while as to the 
relative organisation here is a little anecdote. An Austrian cavalry 
officer was asked by a Russian officer, ‘‘ How much do you make 
out of your squadron?” The Austrian at first did not understand 
the question, but on the Russian making his meaning clear, was 
speedily informed that in Austria officers more often spend money 
out of their own pockets than make a profit out of their regiment8. 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
See pp. 65 et seqg. 
“THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE” 


_ A NEw STorY by James Payn, illustrated by George Du Maurier, 
is continued on page 69. : 


SEINING AT SAGHALIEN 


Our sketches are by Mr. C. W. Cole, Paymaster R.N., who 
tells us that seining is a favourite amusement with the Blue- 
jackets in our Navy, who, apart from the sport, are glad to vary with 
a dish or two of fresh food their rations of ‘‘ Miss Fanny Adams,” 
as they term the preserved meat and lime-juice. Her Majesty's 


at Oxford, who 


. ships are now supplied with service seines, and seining, although 


there is a tendency on the part of those concerned to be too zealous 
and get very wet, is usually a merry time. Bonfires are lit on shore 
and when returning from even a small catch Jack returns singing 
right gaily, with, perhaps, a little “saki’” thrown in to make his 
heart still more glad. On the occasion we illustrate, six-and-a-half 
hundred-weight of fine wholesome fish were taken, including some 
turbot, plaice, and dabs, one of the last-named weighing sixteen 
pounds, and exciting much controversy as to its rank and precedence 
in previous noteworthy “catches.” 


SPORT IN CEYLON—SHOOTING A MAN-EATING 
CROCODILE 


(CRocoDILEs abound in Ceylon, and in many places the natives 
will ss salaam ” in dread to the water. At Galle, in the southern 
province, a saurian was lately killed, whose stomach was found to 
contain two human skulls. The crocodiles are very wary, and difficult 
to kill, and generally manage to sink themselves out of sight. 

Our sketches are by Major-General H. G. Robley, who writes :-— 
“ My first represents the trail of a big saurian being discovered on a 
water-side bank. No, 2 refers to the arrangements made at a 
neighbouring village for bait, so as to get a sure shot, It is tedious 
work waiting for the man-eater to come out of the water, but a fat 


SANUARY 21, 1888 


native child as a lure will make the monster speedily walk 9 
his aqueous lair. Contracting for the loan of a chubby infant = of 
ever, is a matter of some negotiation, and it is pethap OWs 
to be wondered at that mammas occasionally object to their off: S not 
being pegged down as food fora great gucodile 3 but there are Sprin 
some parents to be found whose confidence in the skjl] 
British sportsman is unlimited. No. 3 gives a view of 
collapse of the man-eater, who, after viewing the tem the 
morsel tethered . carefully to a bamboo near the water’s ve 
makes a rush through the sedges. The sportsman, hidden i €, 
a bed of reeds, then fires, the bullet penetrates the iene a 
a 


always 
Of the 


‘the monster isdead ina moment. The little bait, whose only alarm 


has been caused by the report of the rifle, is now taken hom 

its doting mother for its matutinal banana. The natives at 
get the musky flesh of the animal, and the sportsman secures 
scaly skin and the massive head of porous bone as a trophy.” 


Note.—Mr. A. W. Crawford M‘Fall, Lieutenant in the King’ 
Own Light Infantry, now at Karachi, Scinde, India, supplie as s 
with the sketches of ‘Christmas in Barracks,” published in . 
Christmas Number last year. Our 
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ROYAL ACADEMY, III. 


TuHE collection of bronze statuettes and group-busts in terra-cotta 
and marble, reliefs, and medals of the Renaissance period, ranged in 
the Water-Colour Room, is not likely to attract much popular atten- 
tion ; but the artist and the student of history will find them in the 
highest degree interesting. ‘Passing a series of reliefs in coloured 
gesso duro of very early date, remarkable chiefly for their quaint 
simplicity and obvious sincerity of purpose, we come upon a 
roundel, in very low relief, of “The Virgin and Child,” supposed 
to be an early work of Luca della Robbia. It is finely modelled 
and has great beauty of composition. Thesame qualities are seen in 
the enamelled terra-cotta by this original artist's nephew and pupil 
Andrea, lent by Mr. Holman Hunt. It is remarkable, moreover, 
for the natural grace of the Virgin, who is bending over the child. 
A low relief, in slate, of a head seen in profile by Donatello is called 
“St. Cecilia,” but there is nothing saint-like in the character or 
expression of the lovely face. It is, however, a work of rare beauty, 
and modelled in excellent style. Nothing can be said that has nat 
often been said before of Michael Angelo’s unfinished circular relief 
of “ The Holy Family,” belonging to the Academy. It is beyond 
all comparison the noblest work in the collection. A terra-cotta 
bust of “ Lorenzo de Medici,” ascribed to Antonio Pollajuolo, and 
supposed to have been moulded from the face after death, is remark- 
able for largeness of style and complete modelling, as well as for its 
intense realism. A still finer portrait-bust, also in terra-cotta, of an 
old man, is believed to be by Benvenuto Cellini. Strangely enough, 
this has by some been attributed to Baccio Banclinelli, whose work 
Cellini often speaks of with profound contempt. Whoever modelled 
it, was master of his art. 

The small works in cases are full of interest, but too numerous to be 
considered in detail. By Giovanni da Bologna there is an admirable 
little bronze group, “ Hercules killing Cacus,” almost identical in 
design with the large work in the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence, 
anda smaller statuette of “A Man drawing a Sword,” almost 
equally fine. Among other fine examples of Florentine art are a 
small terra-cotta figure, “‘ The Dead Christ,” attributed—apparently 
with good reason—to Michael Angelo; a circular relief of “ The 
Virgin and Child,” by Ghiberti; and a reduced copy in bronze of 
his celebrated equestrian statue of the “ Condottiere Gatemelata at 
Padua,” by Donatello. There are many candlesticks and inkstands 
remarkable for their beauty of design and perfect workmanship, 
and a very large number of bronze and silver medals that, to be 
rightly appreciated, require closer examination than in their present 
position is possible. 


MR. E. H. BEARNE’S DRAWINGS 


Mr. M'Lean’s Gallery in the Haymarket is now occupied by a 
series of nearly a hundred water-colours ainted during the last 
year in Switzerland and Italy by Mr. E. H. Bearne, to whom the 
Turner medal has been awarded by the Academy. Mr, Bearne has 
not yet acquired much mastery over the mysteries of atmosphere 
and light, and consequently succeeds best when the materials of his 
subject- are near at hand. His extensive Alpine views show 
accurate draughtsmanship of mountain form, but they fail to convey 
an impression of vast magnitude and space. He, however, depicts 
the-picturesque architecture of old Italian towns with fidelity an 
great artistic skill. A large proportion of the drawings, including 
some of the best, have been painted in Florence. There are several 
views of the “Ponte Vecchio,” in one of which the effect of bright 
moonlight on the ancient edifice is extremely well rendered. ‘The 
artist has found abundant matter suited to his style in the 
picturesque nooks and by-ways of the city. The “Arcade in the 
Mercato Vecchio,” with many well-grouped figures ; and the view 
from the same locality in which the cupola of the Cathedral and 
the Campanile are seen towering above the dilapidated old buildings 
in the foreground, are perhaps the best of many things of the 
yet but they are all ably executed, and strikingly true in loca 
colour. 


THE LANGHAM SKETCHING CLUB 
A VERY interesting collection of pictures and sketches in oil and 
watercolour by members of this association of artists may now °? 
seen at Mr. Arthur Vokins’ Gallery in Baker Street. The Society 
was formed in 1830 in Clipstone Street, and assumed its present ute 


after its removal, some twenty years later, to the spacious pe 
it still occupies near Langham Place. A large proportion ot ale 


most eminent English artists who have lived within the last 2 
century have been among its. members. Very few of the scare 
the present collection are of recent date, and several of them are PY 
deceased painters, These include a very early monotone drawing 

Frederick Walker, “The Haunted House ; ” a masterly landscaft 
“Nature's Mirror,” by George Dodgson; and a sea-coast stuc » 
“Twilight,” in his best style, by Edward Duncan. There ** is 
capital watercolour sketch of the last-named painter engaged 1” ‘ 
work, by Mr. H. Tidey; and beside it a characteristic portrait, OY 
Mr. G. Kilburne, of Mr. J. Absolon, of the Royal Institute, whe . 
himself well represented by an excellent sketch of a miser countlng 
his gold. By Mr. Frank Dicksee there is a finely-designed groups 
two figures, illustrating Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” and by Mr. a 
Walter Wilson, a very humorous little black-and-white drawines 


called “Gone Away.” Among other things deserving attention 


the landscape studies by Mr. J. Aumonier, Mr. H, Moore, 3! HLS 
T. B, Hardy, and some slight sketches of ancient date by Se stom 
A \ 


Marks, Mr, Charles Keene, Mr. J. E. Hodgson, and Mr. ning 
A very forcibly painted oil sketch of “The Langham Siete: 
Club ‘at Clipstone Street in 1835” is attributed to the late" 
Wingfield, but is certainly net his work. 
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MONTICELLI'S WORKS 


, -pESWELL are exhibiting at their Gallery in New 
MESSRS. ee epliection of pictures and sketches by a artist 
unknown in this country, and who achieved no very 

‘ead reputation in his own. A prefatory note to the cata- 

i us that Adolphe Monticelli was born of Italian 
that he lived and worked, during the greater 
his life in Paris, and eventually died in his native city of 

art 0. induced by excessive indulgence in absinthe. The 
se Works clearly show that he was gifted with strong artistic 
presen d a very fine sense of colour. They are, however, of 
The best of them, together with rare 


artists, €§ 
\onticell 

jginality f 
ons draughtsman ; 


a scurate : n 
cae undefined in form, are strongly suggestive of natural beauty 
tno ace of movement. This, together with the other characteristic 


and grace {his art, are perhaps 
Aves is a u » is? 
qualitie: ne dane le Jardin d’un Palais,” and ‘Au Bord de la 


es The last-named seems to us the finest work in the room : it 
masterpiece of colour, and is remarkable besides for its perfect 


ee of composition and complete harmony of effect, 


ww 
Political 
constituents 
te administere 1 
spirit of statesmanship, 
must and could convince t 


England ever had a G 
culties, en! 
fully than the presen 
Parnell, while avoiding pu 
himself to a representative o 
the most important of his statements arose out of the belief which 
he professed to entertain that the English legislation of the Govern- 
ment during the coming Session would disintegrate the Unionist 
arty. Viewing such a prospect with satisfaction,.he expressed a 
desire that the separated minority should not by obstruction delay 
the introduction of the Ministerial measures which are to bring 
atout that, to him, desirable consummation. “Let the Govern- 
ment,” he said, “get to work upon their English Bills as soon as 
possible would be my advice to the free lances of the Liberal eye 
In spite of Mr. Parnell’s sinister prognostications, Lord Salisbury 
will doubtless be well satisfied if that advice is taken.—Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, speaking at Tunstall, reiterated, in spite of Lord Salisbury’s 
recent contradiction, his assertion that there was a Home Rule 
party in the Conservative Cabinet of 1885, and quoted Mr. Justin 
M'Carthy as saying that he had had interviews with Sir Drummond- 
Wolff and a Conservative Whip, who, on the part of Lord Salisbury, 
wished to negotiate with him on the question of Home Rule. Sir 
Drummond-Wolff, in reply, states emphatically that “ that these 
assertions have not the remotest vestige of foundation.”—Mr. 
Mattinson, Recorder of Blackburn, is the Conservative candidate 
for the seat in the Walton Division of Liverpool, vacant through 
the promotion to the Irish Bench of Mr. Gibson, who at the General 
Election had a majority of 1,181 over his Gladstonian opponent.— 
Sir Edward Clarke, the Solicitor-General, speaking in support of 
the candidature of Mr. Darling, Q.C., for Deptford, referred to Mr, 
Evelyn’s determination not to resign the seat until after Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt’s release, as showing that the Gladstonian canvass of the 
borough proved Mr. Darling's return to be assured.—General Sir 
Henry Daly (L U), an Anglo-Indian officer, and ex-official of great 
distinction, who stood for Dundee at the last General Election, will 
be the candidate for the seat in that borough becoming vacant 
through Mr, Lacaita’s resignation, and will receive the combined 
support of the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives. 
IRELAND.——The steady enforcement of the law continues to 
bear good fruit even in districts once notorious for being prolific of 
outrage. As was recently stated in this column, Judge Curran was 
presented with a pair of white gloves in the division of Killarney, 
formerly one of the most disturbed districts of one of the most dis- 
turbed of counties, Kerry. The same judge, when this week open- 
ing the January sessions at Tralee, the chief town in Kerry, found 
his duty very light, there being only four cases to come before him, 
and not one of them affecting the peace of the county. He con- 
gratulated the Grand Jury on the cessation of moonlighting and the 
dininution of boycotting in their county. People, he said, are 
eginning to see that the strong arm of the law will protect those 
who stand up against crime.—Mr. W. J. Lane, M.P., has been sen- 
tenced to one month’s imprisonment, without hard labour, for inciting 
the people to resist the law.—It is gratifying to learn that three 
oo convicted under the Crimes Act of boycotting the unfortunate 
urtin family, have been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
each, with hard labour.—Mr, Michael Davitt has attempted to sup- 
Wilk the extraordinary charge said to have been made by Mr. 
‘ ilfrid Blunt against Mr. Balfour, by declaring that ‘a few months 
ie Mr. Blunt came to Dublin to warn him, among others, of the 
a with which Mr. Balfour had threatened the Trish Home Rule 
: uote in a conversation with Mr, Blunt. Still the wonder grows 
sc such startling revelations should have been bottled up for 
onths in the breasts of those who were cognisant of them. 
dint GRAND Lopcr or FREEMASONS having placed 500/. at the 
lek of the Grand Master, the Prince of Wales, to be applied for 
io tlic of metropolitan distress, his Royal Highness directed 100/. 
€ sent to the Lord Mayor for the Gardens and Pleasure Grounds 
sAemeriel House) Fund, and the remaining 400/. to be distributed 
re the poor-boxes of the Metropolitan police courts. 
; “ : NFLUENTIAL DEPUTATION have had an interview with two of 
posal aie Commissioners to ask for grants from funds at their dis- 
i 0 found institutes in South London, which would be to that 
i : ea what the People’s Palace is to East London. They received 
t hehe reply, but were made distinctly to understand that 
rigee den of any grant from the Commissioners would, as in other 
A epend upon the sum raised locally. 
due OF THE LEWIS CROFTERS, armed with scythes and 
nth We ae renewed at one o’clock on Monday morning an attack 
ight. @ ences of an obnoxious farmer, and, after a hand-to-hand 
ae es off the police force stationed to protect the farm, 
fucked wounding some of them. ; 
ina oe inburgh while the trial was proceeding of the ringleaders 
asserted ee the deer on land in Lewis which the mos 
tiiOnes ne occupied by them. The jury acquitted the 
mee Ontrvany records the death of Mr. John Edward Wallis, 
Alexandr udge of the International Court of First Instance at 
the Tablet? well-known in London, from his long connection with 
General of a his seventy-first year, of Dr. H. J. Giraud, Inspector- 
of H.M.’s Bombay Army, author of many contributions to 


The news of this fresh outrage *. 
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botanical and chemical li n 

b Q Iterature, among them s 

a on ey Vegetable Embryology A in his ee 
ne " Sim, formerly member of the Council of the 
segs a crap in his seventy-second year, of Dr. K. M. 
seer ed of the pillars of the Established Church of Scotland, in 
ie tion eet Rey icra ai ey and latterly Convener of 

1 r ; In his eighty-second year, of 
Feet ene — Secretary of the Sienttcn bart 
scotland, and in 1866 Moderator of i 
ce apenblys and in his seventy-third year, of reeeiee Sit 
ia aa es, an old and valued member of the City Corporation 
aivensing toe Py iaggeas Biel ieee of Lord Mayor in 1886-7, 
wor of it to distinguished visit 

attracted to London by the Colonial and Indian Exhibiti md 
Se ie Mansion House Funds for the relief of the Metropelitaa 
pace oyed, of the sufferers by the earthquakes at Charleston and 
in Greece, and by the hurricane at St. Vincent. At the close of his 
Mayoralty he was made K.C.M.G. He was the author of “ Notes 
on the Church of St. Botolph Without, Aldersgate,”. printed for 
private circulation, and contributed largely to the compilation of the 


Tr 


the Royal Mikmaid. 
parts of Autolycus and Perdita. 

The entire GAIETY company are under engagement to play in 
burlesque in New York. They will make their first appearance 
before an American audience early in November next. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett appeared at the GLOBE Theatre last Wednes- 
day in the first of a series of weekly matindes. It is intended to give 
London playgoers once more an opportunity of seeing the more 
successful productions of his famous management at the Princess’s 
Theatre. The first revival was Hamlet, in which Mr. Wilson Barrett 
and Miss Eastlake repeated their remarkable performances as the 
Prince and Ophelia. The cast of the play, however, is inferior as a 
whole to that which was seen at the Princess’s, and the fine scenic 
views of the exterior and interior of the castle at Elsinore necessarily 
suffer somewhat from the cramped dimensions of the stage on which 
they have to be presented. In spite of some shortcomings, the 
revival was received with remarkable favour. 

The uproar which took place at the Gaiety Theatre on Christmas 
Eve seriously militated against the success of the new burlesque of 
Frankenstein which was then brought out. It was evident, indeed, 
that Miss Farren, Mr. Fred Leslie, and their clever fellow-actors and 
actresses were completely taken aback by the unaccustomed sounds 
with which their efforts were greeted. Since then audiences at this 
house have shown themselves less exacting ; and it is only fair to 
add that some important modifications, both in the way of addition 
and excision, have added much to the liveliness an entertaining 
qualities of the piece. It is now preceded by a little farcical pro- 
duction, called Zot 49, adapted from the German of Herr von Moser 
by Mr. J. W. Fisher. The motive of this is the rather conventional 
one of a misunderstanding between husband and wife, caused by the 
lady having secretly bought a dog, to which she refers in such club: 
rately ambiguous style that she is thought to be harbouring in the 
house a lover. hen it is stated that a servant, being told 
to open a door and to muzzle “ him,” forthwith drags out of an inner 
apartment a staid-looking old gentleman and insists upon carrying 
out his instructions to the letter, it will readily be seen in what sort 
of spirit the author handles his subject. The piece however, thanks 
in great degree to the humorous eccentricities of Mr. George 
Stone and Mr. 
the other actors, among whom was Miss Emma Gwynne, was 
successful in its object, that of creating laughter. Such short- 
comings as are to be found in it, are certainly not attributable to 
the adaptor, who has the’ faculty of writing easy, idiomatic 


dialogue. 

THE DANGEROUS GOODWIN SANDS on our Kentish coast are 
gradually wearing away, according to a recent survey. | Indeed, it is 
even thought that in another hundred years the Goodwin Sands may 
have vanished, or be reduced to some insignificant shoals. Lately 
the Sands have greatly altered in shape and depth, robably owing 
to the perpetual action of the ebb tide, which at last has broken 
through the old narrow neck of the shoal. One well-known point, 
the Bunt Head, has completely gone, leaving a free clearance in the 
«full stream” for large steamers. Accordingly, a fresh chart of the 
Sands is being drawn out for mariners’ benefit. Tradition declares 
that the Goodwins were first formed about the year 1100. Across the 
Atlantic the same process of destruction is going on at another 
important point well known to sailors, Cape Cod, in Massachusetts. 
Since the Government placed a lighthouse on the Cape less than a 
century ago, the plot of land round the light has fallen away from 
ten to six acres. The sea is gradually eating up the ground, and at 
one point the face of the bank has receded 200 feet in five years. 

Tue FATAL FIRE AT A GIRLS’ Home.—Mr. C. Stuart Thorpe; 
Secretary to the Society for the Rescue of Young Women and 
Children, writes :—“ On Monday morning last, our Preventive 
Training Home for Girls, at Woodford, was completely destroyed 
by fire. The inmates escaped in the bitter cold with only their 
night-dresses, except one poor child, afflicted with deafness, who 
could not escape in time, so terribly rapid was the destruction. 
Nothing has been saved from the purning building. Temporary 
shelter has been provided for the poor girls, but the re-building 
must commence as soon as possible, that the good work of caring 
for poor endangered girls may not be hindered. To re-instate the 
Home in full working order will necessitate an outlay of at least 
1,000/, beyond the amount of insurance, The girls and matrons 
have lost everything but their lives. May I plead very earnestly for 
clothing suitable for girls of fourteen to sixteen years of age j for 
bedding and all kinds of urniture; and for contributions, which 
latter may be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 
84, Lombard Street, or to me at 79, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Frank Thornton, and the bustling performances of" 


-portrait of Queen Victoria, 
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_ THe “ HAPPINESS OF THE CENTURY ” is the Arabian interpreta- 
tion of the new French President’s name, “Sadi,” and his followers 
hail the idea as a omen for the prosperity of the present régime. 


AFTERNOON TEA IN Boston, U.S.A., is considered most 
fashionable when served in true Russian style. Fair hostesses sit 
behind a steaming “samovar,” and serve out tea accompanied by 
slices of lemon instead of milk, while to carry the illusion further 
many Boston damsels adopt the Russian peasant costume. 


THE Memorrs of Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg, the publication of 
which lately aroused so much interest in Germany, will stop short at 
the first volume, for the present. Political reasons-require that the 
two other volumes should not appear just yet, though they are both 
ready, as the treatment of recent times entails important diplomatic 
revelations, which would specially arouse Prince Bismarck’s 
susceptibilities. So at least says the Berliner Tagédlatt. 


AN INTERESTING ROYALIST MEMORIAL EXHIBITION is to be 
held in Paris during May and Jie for the benefit of a local charity. 
The collection will comprise portraits, engravings, letters, jewellery, 
furniture, nicknacks, and souvenirs of all kinds relating to 
Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, and the French Court during their 
rule, together with every available relic of the unfortunate King and 
Queen. French Royalists are being asked to lend any such memo- 
rials, and some very valuable collections of documents and relics 
have already been promised. - ; 

THE SEASON OF “ Marrons GLACES "—those tempting French 
sweetmeats—has just ended in Paris, much to the regret of a large 
number of women who earn their livelihood by preserving the fruit. 
One set of workers skin the chestnut and carefully separate it from 
the inner husks, being fined a halfpenny each time they break the 
fruit. Then the chesnuts pass through numerous hands in the 
preserving process, and when complete are turned over to yet another 
set of women to be put in boxes or tied up in dainty glazed paper 
bags. Twelve hours’ toil a day brings each worker in Is.8¢. The 
“ Marrons Glacés” season lasts from All Saints’ Day to January 15. 


THE FANcy For “aping English aristocratic manners and 


- customs” is being roundly denounced by sober-minded people in the 


United States, who fear that the stern Republican spirit will be 
warped by the present tendency of the younger American genera- 
tion to copy the ways of the Old Country. Thus, much wrath is 
expressed because the South Carolina Legislature opens its Session 
in regular Britannic fashion. The presiding official of each House 
wears a gown of royal purple silk velvet ; the clerks adopt flowing 
gowns of black silk, and the sergeant-at-arms opens the daily 
sittings, carrying the ancient Mace and Sword of State. Then the 
members wear their hats, as in the English House of Commons. 
But this is not so bad as the fashionable New York lady, who has 
managed to smuggle over_an ancient moss-grown tombstone from 
an English churchyard. This stone occupies the place of honour 
in her library, and she shows it to her visitors to remind them that 
her dead ancestor was buried in England quite two centuries ago. 


AN AERIAL PALACE is being constructed by a Mexican millionaire 
at Guanaxuato, not far north from the city of Mexico. The owner 
considers that the only means of escaping the unhealthy atmosphere 
of a large city is to live far above it, and so his house is to be built 
on enormous lofty iron pillars, and reached by a lift. This 
“Semiramis Palace” will have vast grounds like the famous 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, will be supplied by an aqueduct with 
water brought from the mountains, and will be in telephonic com- 
munication with the town of Guanaxuato. Such a project must 
surely have been inspired by M. Eiffel, who, by the by, is now 
turning his attention to the Panama Canal, where he is to construct 
strong metallic locks to restrain the waters in that part of the canal 
not yet excavated to the proper depth. Thanks to this arrangement, 
M. de Lesseps declares that the Canal will be duly opened for navi- 
gation in 1890, and will then be gradually completed according to 
the original scheme, the working expenses being defrayed by the 
receipts without requiring to call upon the shareholders. 


Tue BritisH Empassy in. Paris appears in completely new 
guise with its new Ambassador. The house has been elaborately 
redecorated, and now has quite an Eastern character, due to the 
Indian surroundings brought by Lord Lytton—the relics of his vice- 
royalty. The Parisians were most anxious to see the Embassy 
under its fresh aspect; for “the opening of another salon 
in Paris is quite an event in these Republican days,” remarks 
the Figaro, and as the Embassy had no mistress in Lord 
Lyons’ time, the festivities for twenty-two years had been chiefly 
restricted to masculine dinner parties. Thus the applications 
for admission to Lord and Lady Lytton’s first official reception last 
Tuesday considerably exceeded the accommodation. On entering 
the Embassy Indian trophies are met with at once in the hall, where 
a magnificent elephant’s head hangs against the wall, surmounting 
a group of fine tigers and leopards, while figures of Indian 
natives stand around. A little further are handsome Afghan 
horse-trappings and a cannon, souvenirs of the last Afghan 
campaign. ‘To the right is the Red Drawing-room, where the 
host. and hostess received their guests, and here two huge 
lacquered cabinets flank the high Empire mantelpiece, while, 
in the centre of the room, stands a silver model of the throne 
belonging to the Maharajah of Mysore, parasol canopy and allego- 
rical staircase complete. Next comes the chief drawing-room, where 
Lady Lytton presided, decorated in severe Empire style, furnished 
in blue and gold. Beyond is the ‘ Queen’s Room,” where the 
in Coronation Robes, is a most promi- 
nent object, and then thé Throne Gallery, looking on the garden. 
The dining-room is most artistically decorated. The walls are 
divided into panels, framing leopard-skins, while a frieze of ancient 
Indian musical instruments runs above. Upstairs, in the private 
Ambassadorial apartments, the same Indian reminiscences prevail— 
carvings, jewels, ancient figures, weapons, and pictures of Indian 
ceremonials, relieved by family portraits, notably Maclise’s full- 
length of Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton. 

Lonvon Mora .iry increased last week, and 1,940 deaths were 
registered, against 1,868 during the previous seven days, a rise of 
72, being 45 above the average, and at the rate of 23°6 per 1,000. 
These deaths included 1 from small-pox, 25 from measles (same as 
last week), 25 from scarlet fever (a decline of 12, and 18 below the 
average), 16 from diphtheria (a decrease of 12), 152 from whooping- 
cough (2 rise of 32, and 80 above the average), 22 from enteric 
fever (a fall of 6), 1 from an ill-defined form of continued fever, 11 
from diarrhoea and dysentery (a decline of 1), and not one from 
typhus or cholera, At the end of last week the Metropolitan 
Asylums Hospitals contained 1,792 scarlet fever patients (besides 
116 at the London Fever Hospital), against 1,959 the previous 
week. Deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 
579 (a use of 77), and were 44 above the average. Different forms 
of violence caused 69 deaths: 56 were the result of negligence or 
accident, among which were 21 from fractures and contusions, 7 
from bums and scalds, 6 from drowning, 3 from poison, and 16 of 
infants under one year of age from suffocation. Eleven cases of 
suicide were registered. There were 2,5 36 births registered, against 
2,846 thd previous week, being 361 below the average. 
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THE prospects of a peaceful solution of the troubles.in Eastern 
Europe still seem to be confined to the regions of “hope.” Ina 
letter thanking the Governor of Moscow for his New Year’s con- 
gratulations, the Czar “confidently hopes” that in the future, as in 
the present year, peace will permit the nation to devote all its 
energies to internal progress. Emperor William also, in his reply 
to the good wishes of the Red Cross Society, “hoped” that the 
time was far distant when their services would be needed. On the 
other hand, General Gourko, at Warsaw, “ trusts” that the New 
Year may advance the work of “perfecting our armaments,” and 
bring “happiness to the Emperor and glory to the Fatherland,” 
while the German Emperor's speech on the opening of the Prussian 
Diet, when treating of the means for obtaining a financial equili- 
rium, ominously qualified the proposals with the saving clause, 
“ provided incalculable events do not intervene to frustrate this 
result.” Then again, the German Press has ‘returned to the old 
subject of Russian movements on the frontier, and the Miltar 
Wochendlatt, the official military organ of Betlin, points out that 
Russia has 315,co men and 689 field-guns on the borders of 
Germany and Austria, while the latter Powers, have only respec- 
tively 98,200 men and 338 field-guns, and 38,000 men and 
160 field-guns. The general tone in Germany and Austria, 
accordingly, is distinctly less optimistic this week, and_ the 
suspicions. of Russia’s good faith have not been allayed 
by the papers discovered on the body of Nabokoff, the leader 
of the attempted raid on Bourgas. These, prove conclusively 
that Nahokoff was a recognised agent of the Russian authorities, 
and that the money and equipment for the agitdtion and expedition 
came from Russian sources. In one letter, addressed to Count 
Ignatieff at Moscow, written by a certain Petrovitch of Constanti- 
nople (whence, it may be remembered, the expedition started), 
mention is made of an arrangement not having been concluded with 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, who, however, was to be asked not 
to interfere with any propaganda amongst the Montenegrins in 
Greece. To sum up—there is a renewed feeling of uneasiness 
abroad, and while the Czar personally is credited with a desire 
to maintain peace, it is feared that, as on former occasions, he 
will be unable to control the bellicose elements with which he is 
surrounded. This feeling is most intense in Vienna, where it is 
pointed out that Russia’s military preparations are in no way being 
relaxed, and, indeed, resemble those shortly before the outbreak 
of the Russo-Turkish War. As to any definitive proposals for the 
settlement of the Bulgarian crisis, we hear very little about them 
now, save that Russia simply demands the casting out of Prince 
Ferdinand, “bag and baggage,” after which she will graciously 
consent to send a military dictator to Sophia. The Prince himself 
is evidently looking forward to a troublesome time, and in his New 
Year’s address to his officers plainly intimated that events might, 
perhaps, soon force Bulgaria to defend her rights, and added, “ You 
will then see that I can die for the defence of out country.” 


In GERMANY the Emperor is pronounced to be convalescent, but 
the annual Chapter of the Black Eagle, which should have been 
held on Wednesday, was indefinitely postponed in order to save 
His Majesty’s strength, The Prussian Parliament was reopened 
on Saturday, when Herr von Puttkammer read a flourishing financial 
statement. The coming measures include a Bill for raising the 
stipends of the clergy and a further development of the railway 
system. The chief home topic, however, is the forthcoming Anti- 
Socialist law to be brought forward in the Reichstag, which 
will be far more stringent and severe than any of its predecessors, 
particularly with regard to the holding of Socialist meetings, or to 
the dissemination of Socialist journals published in England, 
Switzerland, and the United States, and which, despite all prohibi- 
tion, and the vigilance of the police, are very widely circulated 
throughout the German Empire. Naval matters has been warmly 
discussed in the Reichstag this week, and General Caprivi, the chief 
of the Admiralty, while denying that any money is wanted for 
building large war vessels, has made the comfortable assurance that 
with her navy in its present highly efficient state Germany need fear 
no enemies at sea. 


In FRANCE the first serious battle of M. Tirard’s Cabinet is 
being fought over the Paris Municipality. In all Moderate circles 
it has long been thought desirable to bring that Ultra-Radical body 
to book, especially as its members are carrying to a dangerous pitch 
their attitude of independent arrogance and of hostility to every 
Cabinet in succession. During the Presidential ‘election they sat ex 
permanence in order, they alleged, to protect the Hotel de Ville 
from the police, though ‘the real reason was, as they half-admitted, 
to invite the population to revolt should M. Jules Ferry have been 
elected. They strenuously refuse to allow the Prefect of the Seine 
to take up his residence in the Hotel de Ville, notwithstandin the 
decision of the Council of State that he has a legal right to do so. 
‘There was a brisk debate on the subject in the Chamber on Monday, 
which resulted in the Government announcing a Bill to compel the 
recalcitrant civic fathers to afford the Prefect the required shelter. M. 
Tirard also asked for a vote of confidence, declaring that he could 
not remain if he were—as he had been cynically described by the 
Right—a reed painted the colour of iron. Hisi firmness was con- 
sequently affirmed by 263 to 175 votes. In his speech M. Tirard 
showed himself to be unwilling to come to openi hostilities with the 
Council without the aid of the Chamber, and his disinclination to 
use the powers which lie in his hands is looked upon as a half 
surrender to the Radicals. President Carnot continues to increase 
in popularity, and has now accepted an invitation to dine with the 
Austrian Ambassador—a step which will entail his dining all round 
the Embassies. Indeed, Paris is looking forward to a gayer season 
than has been known for years, and Lord Lytton’s reception on 
Tuesday was the most brilliant which has been held at the British 
Embassy since old Imperial days. Social circles, however, have 
been somewhat saddened by an accident to General Brugére, the 
chief of President Carnot’s military household, who was accidentally 
wounded by a gamekeeper while at a shooting party with the 
President at Rambouillet. The wound, though not mortal, is 
exceedingly sevious. In Paris the first masked’ ball of the season 
was held on Sunday at the Opéra. The only theatrical item of 
interest has been the opening of a Théatre d’Application, where 
youthful actors are to be trained, and trial performances are to be 

iven, so as publicly to test the abilities of aspiring Thespians. The 
first performance, on Tuesday, consisted of Le Depit Amoureux, Le 
Mariage Forcé, the fourth act of Les Fforaces, and thé third act of 
Les Plaideurs The Wilson inquiry is still dragging its slow length 
along, M. Vigneau being replaced by M. Atthalin, and further 
piquant revelations are promised on the part of Madame Ratazzi. 
Poor M. Grévy has had an apoplectic stroke, but is better. It is 
now said that he had a similar seizure in 1885, but that his illness 
was then kept secret for political reasons. 


A troublesome diplomatic difficulty has arisen recently between 
France and ITaLy. A Tunisian, General Hussein, died at Florence, 
and the French Consul at once proceeded to undurtake the adminis- 
tration of his effects. By an old standing convention with the Bey, 
however, which is not considered to have beea abrogated by the 
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Moreover, the Praetor declared his 


intention of again visiting the C 
the French seals from further documents re 
Upon this the French Cabinet sent a somew 01 
remonstrance, and the Preetor’s visit was “ postponed. ae 
affair in the present volcanic condition of Europe. affords a ett pe 
pretty quarrel between the two countries. There is little other - oe 
news, save that the Pope continues his Jubilee receptions, an that 
last week His Holiness canonised ten new saints—the founders of 
the Religious Order of the Servants of Mary, and three members of 
the Society of Jesus, Peter Claver, known as the Apostle of the West 
Indies, John Berchmans, and Alphonsus Rodriguez. The ceremony 
took place in St. Peter's with all due Pontifical pomp, and after the 
Pope's eulogy of the newsaints, the Cardinals presented thecustomary 
gifts for them. These consisted of a thick wax candle ; two bowls, 
one silver the other gilt ; three cages, one containing doves, another 
pigeons, and a third canaries and greenfinches, and two barrels, one 
filled with water and the other with wine. 


In InpIa the keynote recently struck by Sir Lepel Griffin has 
been quickly taken up by the Mahomedans; and Sir Syed Ahmed, 
in a lecture at Lucknow, has vigorously denounced the Bengalees 
and their present political agitation. He affirmed the present 
form of Government to be satisfactory, and urged that it was neces- 
sary that the Legislative Councils should be formed of experienced 
officials, and gentlemen selected for social position rather than for 
ability. “How,” he asked, “ if the competitive system were intro- 
duced, would the Indian aristocracy like to have a man of low caste 
or insignificant birth over them ?’’ “ Think,” he continued, “for a 
moment what would result if all appointments were given by com- 
petitive examination. Over all races—not only over Mahomedans, 
but over Rajahs, and brave Rajpoots who have not forgotten the 
swords of their ancestors—would be placed as a ruler a Bengalee 
who at the sight of a table-knife would crawl under a chair. There 
would be no part of the country where we should see at the tables 
of justice and authority any faces but.those of Bengalees.” 
He exhorted all Mahomedans to bring their wants to the notice 
of the Government in acalm and courteous manner, and warmly 
opposed the demands of the Madras Congress, that the people 
should be allowed to elect the Legislative Councils, urging that no 
practicable plan could be devised for the proper representation of 
the Mahomedan and warlike up-country races. As for the refusal 
of the Government to enrol Hindostanees as Volunteers, or to 
allow them to hold commissions in the Army, he considered prohi- 
bition a mistake, but laughed at the complaint coming from the 
unwarlike Bengalees. ‘He believed, however, that the time was 
coming when Mahomedans would appear in glittering uniforms as 
colonels and majors,” but they must wait patiently until the Goyern- 
ment sees fit to grant it, and meanwhile be careful to give no éause 
for suspicion of disloyalty to British rule in India. In BURMA a 
further withdrawal of British troops is to take place, but as the 
police force numbers twenty thousand well-disciplined men, there 
will be no practical diminution of military strength. 


From. Ecyrt we hear of an important engagement at Handoubon 
Tuesday. A force of 400 friendlies attacked and captured Osman 
Digma’s camp. Thnking the enemy completely defeated, the 
friendlies pursued them in all directions, whereupon the “rebels” 
rallying, recaptured the camp, and forced their opponents to retire. 
The Governor-General, Colonel Kitchener, who had been awaiting 
the result, with the hope of capturing Osman Digma, then came up 
and protected the friendlies’ retreat, with mounted corps, which, 
however, does not appear to, have been strong enough to take the 
offensive. In the fray Colonel Kitchener was severely wounded, 
his jaw being broken by a bullet, and Bimbashi M‘Murdo was 
wounded in the knee.- The loss of the rebels is stated to have been 
very heavy. : 


In the UNITED STATES a terrible blizzard has passed over the 
North-Western States, causing the most intense suffering. Within 
twenty-four hours the mercury fell from 74 above zero to 28 
below it. Almost in an hour a cloudless sky was replaced by snow 
as fine as flour, driven by a roaring wind at a frightful velocity. 
Men’s voices were inaudible at a distance of six feet. Children 
perished when coming from school, farmers returning from the fields 
died before reaching their houses. One woman, who stepped from 
her door to look for her husband, died at the threshold. Thousands 
of cattle fell dead in their stalls, and many of their owners perished 
in trying to save them. The majority of those who lost their lives 
were suffocated rather than frozen, it being impossible to breathe 
against the blizzard. Many of the victims had torn their clothing 
away from their throats. Others had thrown away their head- 
covering, and were clutching at their throats as though struggling 
for breath. More than 200 persons are stated to have been frozen 
to death in Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Colorado, and Kansas, and frightful hardships are reported 
to have been endured by the inhabitants of the affected districts. 
The railways were completely blocked, and the storm was followed 
by a freezizig temperature, the weather being more severe than any 
since 1864. Thousands are suffering from want of fuel, and in some 
places the thermometer descended to 40 deg. below zero, the cold, 
with sleet-storms, prevailing as far as the Gulf Coast. 


Of MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, we hear from RussIA that the arrests 
at St. Petersburg in connection with the recently discovered plot 
continue, and 887 persons were arrested in one evening. The finan- 
cial condition of Russia is officially declared to be prosperous and 
flourishing. Nevertheless, the projected loan cannot be floated in 
Paris—On the West Coast OF AFRICA Admiral Sir W. Hunt- 
Grubbe has held a palaver of chiefs on board H.M.S. Royalist at 
Bonny, and has announced that a British Protectorate has been 
established over the rivers. The charges against King Ja-Ja had 
been proved, and that monarch would spend the rest of his life in 
exile, with a pension of 8007. a year. Consul H. H. Johnston is 
appointing Vice-Consuls on the various rivers, and establishing 
governing bodies of European traders and native chiefs—There 
have been serious disturbances at MADEIRA, owing to the peasants 
refusing to pay a newly-imposed tax. The Portuguese have sent 
reinforcements of troops to the island—In JAPAN the death is 
announced of Shimadzu Hisamitzu, the once renowned Prince of 
Satsuma, whose hostility to Europeans in 1862 brought about an 
English bombardment. 


—<-__—_. 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER is no longer 
permissible in Neuchatel, where English people anxious to evade 
the law of their own country, have often resorted to get the 
wedding ceremony performed. The new Swiss Marriage Law, 
however, has just abolished the practice. The Canton will be a 
loser in no small degree, as the marriage fees were high, and the 
happy pairs usually spent a fair amount of money during their 
honeymoon in Neuchatel. 
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THE Queen remains in the Isle of Wight, and has be 
taining a visitors at dinner, including the War hay 
Saturday the Dean of Windsor arrived, and dined with Her Majest 
while on Sunday morning the Queen and Prince and Henne 
Henry of Battenberg attended Divine Service at Whippingham 
Church. The Dean of Windsor preached the sermon, and in the 
evening again joined the Royal party at dinner. Next day the 
Home Secretary and the Spanish Ambassador arrived, and had 
audience of Her Majesty, Mr. Matthews returning to town 
immediately after the audience. On Tuesday Sir Morell Mackenzie 
was received by the Queen, and gave Her Majesty satisfactor 
accounts of the Crown Prince.—When visiting the Continent “4 
the spring the Queen will probably travel through Switzerland to 


Florence, and thence to San Remo, instead of following the usual 


French route to the Riviera. 

The Prince of Wales rejoined the Princess and daughters at 
Sandringham on Saturday after spending a few days in town. Later 
in the day a fresh party of guests assembled, including the German 
and Turkish Ambassadors, Lord and Lady Salisbury, Lord and 
Lady George Hamilton, Sir Lyon Playfair, Colonel Sir E. Bradford 
General Sir E. Stephenson, and Canon Duckworth. Next morning 
the Prince and Princess, with their daughters and guests, attended 
Divine: Service at St. Mary Magdalene’s, where Canon Duckworth 
preached. Lord and Lad Salisbury left on Monday, the rest of the 
party dispersing later, and on Tuesday the Prince of Wales came u 
to town to preside at the Jubilee Dinner of the Army and Navy Club. 
—After spending a few days with Earl and Countess Brownlow at 


- Belton House, near Grantham, and attending a hospital ball at the 


Grantham Town Hall, Prince Albert Victor left for Tranby Croft 
to stay with Mr. A. Wilson. On Wednesday the Prince ac. 
companied his host to the Holderness Hunt Ball. Prince Albert 
Victor will visit the North of Ireland during the summer.—Prince 
George was expected at Athens last week on a visit to his uncle, 
the King of Greece, but his vessel, the Dreadnought, encountered such 
severe weather on her way from Malta that she was compelled to 
shelter in a port in Southern Greeee. 

Princess Christian’s free dinners to poor children in Windsor are 
now in full working order, and the Princess herself takes a table at 
the Windsor Guildhall, every Monday, and serves out soup and 
plum-pudding.—The Duchess of Albany is building a dower house 
for herself in the grounds of Claremont. The little son laid the 
foundation-stone, and the house will probably be finished by the 
young duke’s fourth birthday in July.—Princess Louise and Lord 
Lorne reached Malta at the end of last week on a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, and now the Princess and Duchess have 
gone on a ten days’ cruise to Sicily—King Luis of Portugal is re- 
covering from his severe attack of pleurisy, and it is hoped that he 
will shortly be able to go out again. 
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Mr. J. A. DyKes’s Tr10.—A trio for pianoforte and strings, 
by Mr. J. A. Dykes, was produced at last Monday's Popular 
Concert. The composer is a son of the late Dr. John B. Dykes, 
once Precentor at Durham, and one of the editors of the famous 
“ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” The young gentleman went some 
years ago to Frankfort, where he studied under Raff, and subse- 
quently under Madame Schumann, to whose good offices he doubtless 
owes the introduction of his trio to the audiences of the Popular 
Concerts. The trio has elicited a curious difference of opinion. and 
one which has no reference whatever to the disputes of the “ schools. 
That Mr. Dykes has great talent none will deny, but one critic or 
the other has referred to each of the first three movements as the 
best (all, however, agreeing that the rondo finale is the feeblest) of 
the work. The ability shown in the opening movement 1s unques- 
tionable, but this section is diffuse, and otherwise shows inexperience. 
The scherzo and trio which forms the second movement is, in our 
view, the best movement of the trio, although it is far too long, even 
as the slow-movement which ushers in the /ina/e is too short. Miss 
Bertha Moore sung Sullivan’s “Orpheus With His Lute” rather 
tamely, and the concert concluded with a fine performance of 
Schubert’s octet. 


DEATH OF STEPHEN HELLER. 
whose graceful pianoforte works are popular in this country, died 
in Paris, last Saturday, after a long illness. About three years 2g0 
he was stricken with blindness, and a subscription was organised 
for his benefit. Heller was born in Pesth, May 15th, 1815, and his 
father at first sent him to a College of the Piarist Fathers. Eventually, 
however, he showed a taste for music, and was placed under a Bohe- 
mian bandsman of artillery, and then under Herr Franz Brauer, a5 
whose pupil he made his dzééz at the age of nine. Carl Czerny after- 
wards gave him a_few lessons, but the cost was too great, so the la 
was placed under Beethoven's friend, Anton Halm. From this period 
until he was about seventeen years old, Heller toured about the 
Continent under his father’s management as a “ prodigy ” pianist. 
In:1837, by Schumann’s advice, he went to Paris, and applied to Kalk- 
brenner, who, however, demanded that he should pay 2o/. a year for 
five years, should during that time be taught only by a pupil, and 
should not publish any music without his master’s consent. These 
onerous terms were refused, and Heller subsequently resided 10 
d composer 
of about four hundred works, either for teaching purposes, or as 
agreeable pieces of display. It is just forty years since Mr. Charles 
Hallé introduced Heller’s music to England, and, associated ue 
Mr. Hallé, the composer, in 1862 played a duet at the Crysta 
Palace. 

ANOTHER HAYDN QuARTET.—By producing the quartet in 
A, the sixth of the set, Op. 20, last Saturday, Madame Normann- 
Neruda and her party added the forty-seventh of the seventy-seven 
Haydn quartets to the repertory of the Popular Concerts. he 
quartet in A is-comparatively early Haydn, and is supposed to have 
been written about 1776. It is in his usual form of allegro, slow 
movement, minuet, and finale, but in the adagio almost all the wor 
is given to the first violin, the other instruments being relegated to 
the position of mere accompanists, while the finale is a fugue on 
three subjects, with a very admirable specimen of triple counter 
point, all save the last three bars of the fugue being, however, 
played sotto voce, with a somewhat ‘peculiar effect. N: evertheless, ng 
hearer could possibly mistake the quartet for anything but ee 
Haydn’s, and the work is in other respects of great interest. At Re 
same concert Miss Fanny Davies played pianoforte solos by 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, Mrs. Henschel sang, and the pro- 
gramme ended with Beethoven’s always popular septet. 


Mr. Stephen Heller, many of 
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CONCERTS (Various).——M. de Pachmann gave a pianoforte 
ecital on Monday, and played a large number of pieces by various 
r including four by Chopin, in whose music the Russian 

ianist excels. His performance, indeed, of the Concert Allegro, 
Bp. 46, which is not usually considered a particularly interesting 

“ece, Was SO admirable that the _executant was ‘compelled thrice to 
how from the platform.—On Friday last week a large number of 
amateurs employed in the drapery and other large business houses 
of the metropolis gave a performance of Mr. W. H. Cummings's 
charming little cantata, The Fairy Ring—On Saturday Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang at a miscellaneous concert at the J apanese Hall.—On 
Tuesday M. Pradeau, a teacher of pianoforte music in London, 
commenced a serles of recitals of Schumann’s music. Such a task 
has already taxed the powers even of M. Rubinstein, and M, 
Pradeau must be recommended at any rate to vary his programmes,— 
On Wednesday, at the London Symphony Concerts, a more or less 
familiar programme included Brahms’s interesting Serenade in D, 
put (curiously enough) neither a symphony nor the whole of a 
concerto. Mr. Edward Lloyd, reappearing for the first time since 
his illness at Vienna, but obviously quite restored to health, gave a 
remarkdbly fine rendering of Lohengrin’s “ Legend” and his 
«Farewell to Elsa,” and was twice recalled by the audience, who, 
after such arduous music, could hardly insist upon an encore.—On 
Wednesday evening a Ballad Concert was given. : 

Notes AND News.——We understand there is every likelihood 
that Mr. Augustus Harris will this summer be the impresario of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—On the 6th inst. Dr. W. H. 
Longhurst completed sixty years of uninterrupted service at Can- 
terbury Cathedral, first as chorister, then as assistant organist, and 
since 1873 aS titular organist. Even in this country so long a 
service is almost unique.—Mr. Henschel has, owing to pressing” 
engagements, resigned his position as one of the teachers at the 
Roral College of Music.—We understand that if certain matters of 
no interest to the public be arranged, it is quite likely that Mr. 


com posers, 


Sims Reeves may join the staff of the Guildhall School of Music as’ 


a teacher of singing.—Mr. J. S. Shedlock will shortly read a paper 
pefore the Musical Association on the correspondence between 
Wagner and Liszt recently published in Germany. It is an 
amusing feature of this correspondence that a good many of 
Wagner's letters to Liszt are requests for temporary loans of cash, 
which, to Liszt’s credit be it said, were, even at obvious incon- 
venience, usually granted, but the repayment of which seems still to 
be “the music of the future.”—-A son of the famous tenor, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, will probably accompany his teacher (Madame 
Schumann) should that lady visit England this spring. Master 
Lloyd's dédud will, however, probably be postponed, as his father has 
wisely decided that he ought not to appear in London till his 
education is complete. 


in the interesting.and important 
of Netley 


JUDGMENT HAS BEEN GIVEN 
case arising out of the conduct of a churchwarden 
Church, who forcibly prevented a boy belonging to Netley Refor- 


matory from entering the Church to attend Divine Service. It was 
a test-case, on the decision of which depended the right of all the 
boys in the reformatory to attend service in Netley Church. For 
the churchwarden it was contended, that although the population 
of the parish was more than 1,100, there was accommodation for 
only 305 persons, and therefore no room for the boy in question. 
But it has been surmised, rightly or wrongly, that the dislike of the 
regular congregation to having a number of boys convicted of 
crime sitting among them had something to do with the act com- 
plained of. Mr. Justice Stephen, who had taken time to consider 
his judgment, decided against the churchwarden. He affirmed the 
law to be that a churchwarden has no right to prevent persons from 
entering a church simply because he thinks that there is not room 
for them. No authorities, the Judge said, had been adduced to 
prove that a churchwarden can say that a person may not stand in a 
church if he cannot find a seat, and is not causing annoyance to 
any one. By an unrepealed statute of Edward VI., all persons 
were bound to attend church under pain of spiritual censure, and as 
this would involve payment of costs, and perhaps imprisonment in 
default of such payment, the boy was bound to attend church. As 
a general rule the difficulty, the Judge remarked, was to get people 
to go to church, not to keep them out of it. The fact of a boy 
being in a reformatory was no reason to keep him away from 
church ; indeed, it was rather the reverse. Accordingly, he pro- 
nounced the churchwarden guilty of a technical assault on the boy, 
for whom he gave judgment, with costs on the higher scale, 
damages, Is. 

Tur Bishop oF Lonpon has offered the Archdeaconry of 
Totnes to Dr. Wilkinson, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, and 
Prebendary of Exeter, who has accepted it. 

THE Workinc MEN’s MEMORIAL to the late Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie, to be erected on the spot where he died, will be a 
cairn of stones, having a flat stone in front, with a cross and suit- 
able inscription. ; 

AT THE REQUEST OF MR. WALTER BESANT, the Bible Society 
have made a grant of large-type Bibles for use in the People’s 
Palace, East London. The collection comprises translations of the 
Scriptures into thirteen of the living languages of Europe. 

Mk. SPURGEON, after a recent interview with a deputation from 
the Baptist Union, remained unable to rejoin that body. The 
Council of the Union have accordingly accepted his resignation. 

OF THE 13,3092. sent by the English Roman Catholics as a 
Jubilee offering to the Pope, 3,016/. came from Westminster. The 
next largest amount was from Liverpool, 1,4502, followed by Bir- 
mingham with 1,300/, The Roman Catholic Diocese of Salford, 
which includes Manchester, sent 815/. 


y Ss << = ~ 
THE TRIAL OF Mx. CUNNINGHAM GRAHAME, M_P., and Mr. 
John Burns for unlawfully and riotously assembling and for assault- 
ing the police in Trafalgar Square on the famous 13th of November 
began on Monday and ended on Wednesday. The Jury found them 
guilty on the fifth count of the indictment, that of being part of an 
unlawful assemblage, thus acquitting them of the graver charges, 
ie they were sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment each without 
He labour, Mr. Grahame was represented by counsel ; Mr, Burns 
efended himself. The Attorney-General led for the Crown. Two 
ee swore positively to having been assaulted by Mr. 
rahame, while witnesses for the defence stated that the police were 
the first assailants. 
ne PROPRIETOR of the Morning Post applied to the Chancery 
vision for an injunction against a Company who have started a 
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the'O teres Agee es v. the Committee of Management of 
the Glace Na pital, previously reported in this column, 
; plaintiff, it will be remembered, was suspended from his: office 
of medical officer (without salary), because he had become pro- 
Coens | connected with another hospital in which, the practice of 
eh pple was tolerated. He applied for an injunction against 
he defendants to restrain them from interfering with him in the 
discharge of his duties, and Mr. Justice Manisty granted it. The 
case excited a great deal of attention, and produced long epistolary 
eg in the Zimes, under the heading of Odium Medicum. 
e none appealed, and the Court of Appeal have reversed 

t. Justice Manisty’s decision, with costs against Mr. Millican 
holding that no interest in any property having been interfered 
with, the relation between the plaintiff and the defendants being a 
purely personal one, he could not obtain from a Court of Equity 
the relief claimed. If there was a contract, damages at common 
law would afford a perfect remedy. Lord Justice Fry remarked that 
enormous inconvenience would be occasioned if Courts of Equity 
were to enforce the continuance of strictly personal relations when 
these relations had become irksome. That would be too gross an 
interference with the liberties of the subject. 

AN ACTION has been brought by a shareholder in a limited 
company to have his name removed from the register on the ground 
that the profits of the two businesses which the company was formed 
to take over had been considerably exaggerated in its prospectus. 
After the action was brought a financial journal published an 
article on ‘the case, in which it was stated that the public 
had been asked to pay five times the real value of the businesses 
aut by the company, adding some severe comments on the 
conduct of the latter. The company applied to Mr. Justice Kay, 
sitting in the Chancery Division, for an injunction to restrain the 
journal from publishing any matter calculated to prejudice the trial 
of the action, and in granting it the judge made some sarcastic 
remarks on the manner in which the editor, “sitting in his private 
room, where these things are concocted,” had taken it upon him to 
fix the value of the business referred to. If, he said, such com- 
ments were permitted, the result would be to substitute the News- 
paper Press for the Courts of Justice. 


- Foop FoR CART-HORSES. Yorkshire farmers, in council at 
Boroughbridge, have been considering how best to feed their cart- 
horses. The use of barley-chaff and barley-awns should be avoided, 
said Mr. Toope, and opinion in general seemed to favour the use of 
crushed corn. Roots, some thought, were too little used, for man- 
golds and carrots were highly nutritious, and when pulped and 
mixed with the manger-food were readily eaten by horses. They 
counteracted the effect of highly-concentrated diet, and, together 
with ensilage, might be recommended for special use when the 
horses were not in full work. Great care, it was observed, was 
necessary in changing the food from dry to green; in consequence 
of carelessness at this period many horses died every spring. If the 
tares, clover, or whatever was used, was cut the day previous and 
allowed to wither, and then given in small, and gradually increasing, 
quantities for a week, the difficulty could be perfectly got over. 

PEDIGREE Horses alone are allowed to compete for premiums 
under the new Government grant: Against this restriction Mr. 
Chaplin, M.P., the owner of many pedigree horses and many 
thoroughbreds, has protested, in the interest of what he considers 
fair play. ‘1 consider,” he says, ‘that horses with a stain in their 
pedigree, and which are not therefore in the ‘Stud Book,’ are 
constantly found, and have frequently been proved to be, among 
the best and most successful of country stallions ; and it is therefore 
inexpedient and undesirable, in my opinion, that they should be 
excluded from all competition for the premiums.” 

LaMBs. The mild weather of the first fortnight of January 
has favoured lambing. Correspondents of the Live Stock Fournal 
inform that paper that the crop of lambs in Dorset is expected to be 
very prolific, owing to the large number of ewes which have pro- 
duced twins. There has been-very little mortality this season thus 
far, either with ewes or lambs, the latter thriving better this season 
than for many years past. The lambing season’ has also commenced 
in the Down fiocks in the hill and pasture districts of Gloucester- 
shire. The youngsters seem rg | well, with a fair supply of milk. 
In the Hampshire Down district ambing is now tolerably general. 
On the farm of the Downton Agricultural College the first lamb was 


“dropped on Christmas Day, and by January sth fifty ewes had 


yielded seventy-two lambs. The sheep in the more northern parts 
of the kingdom are very healthy, and the season therefore promises 
well for them as for the southern flocks. 

Eccs, POULTRY, AND GAME.——With the increased attention 
given to poultry keeping, to rabbit warrens, and with the steady 
maintenance of preserves, it is very disappointing to find that in 
1887 our tribute to the foreigner for eggs, poultry, and game was 
in excess of previous years. Prices were not high, yet we paid 
3,080,361/. for French eggs, and 721,049/. for foreign poultry and 

me, inclusive of French fowls and Ostend rabbits. This loss to 

nglish farmers is a drawback which a bounty of I/ per acre on 
wheat cultivation would fail to balance, and it represents, at the 
current rate of interest, a capital amount of a hundred millions 
sterling. Seeing that there is an active prejudice in favour of 
English eggs, and that poultry and game of English origin have 
also a special claim on most buyers, it is to be hoped that these 
payments to the foreigner will at least be found to have attained 
their maximum in the year just concluded. Let farmers make 
a strong effort to secure the egg, game, and poultry market 


in 1888. 

TRAW AND CHAFF. The analyst is always with us nowadays, 
and if he is but a poor hand in suppressing thé adulterator, he gives 
plenty of useful advice to those who care to profit by it. His 


recent investigations with respect to straw and chaff have failed to 


show why oat straw from one field will contain less than 2 per cent. _ 


of albumen, and oat straw from the next field more than 7 per cent., 
but he has at least shown that the straw of summer cereals is 
uniformly a more nutritious diet than that of winter cereals, and 
that cereal straw of any kind has a low feeding value compared with 
pea straw, and especially with bean straw, which is the most 
nutritious of all the kinds of straw grown in England. Chaff on 
analysis proves more nutritious than straw. Wheat chaff possesses 
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about double the feeding value of the straw itself, ana is quite as 
good as ordinary oat straw. The chaff of oats is just about equal 
in value to that of wheat. Pea pods are better than pea straw, and 
not quite so nutritious as bean pods. These are facts which the 
bulk of farmers but dimly appreciate or apply. 

SALT, says a correspondent, is not used in stock-feeding as it 
ought to be. Salt, he maintains, ought to be given (1) to replace the 
saline matter washed out of their food by boiling, steaming, &c. ; (2), 
to counteract the ill effects of wet pastures and food on sheep, and 
to prevent foot-rot; (3), to increase the flow of saliva, and thereby 
hasten fattening ; (4), to improve mixtures of chaff, potatoes, beets, 
bran, and oilcake. The daily allowance is thus apportioned. For 
a milch cow 2 0z., for an ox 302., for a fatting pig 1} 02., for a shee 
2 oz., and for a horse 10z, The above opinions are interesting and, 
to some extent, useful, but the value of salt in preventing foot-rot is 
dubious, to say the least of it, and it has to be remembered that 
too much salt acts as a poison—especially on pigs. We believe that 
the best way to give it is to leave lumps of common rock salt about. 
All the farm animals will lick it when they feel the need of it. This 
has been observed by many practical farmers. Of course, a small 
quantity may also be given, especially in pulped foods. 

APPROACHING SHOWS.—The big Show of Thoroughbred 
Stallions, concerning which we gave particulars in December, is 
fixed for the gth and roth of February at Nottingham, while the 
annual Show of the Shire Horse Society takes place at Islington at 
the end of the month. The Bishop Stortford Shire Horse Show is 
fixed for Candlemas Day, the Glasgow Stallion Show for March 6th, 
which is also the date for the Show of Hackneys which has been 
arranged to take place at Islington, under the management of Mr. 
Euren of Norwich. 


—_—_———————————_—_—— 


WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1888 
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Western portion of a large anticyclone was 


located over the United Kingdom, with light variable airs and calms, and 
-Over the Metropolitan area the fog 


gloomy, and temperature continued to fall slowly in most places. v 
materia! change in the distribution of pressure or In the wind was noticed 
during the remainder of the week, and while the weather kept dull and cloudy 
in most places, some fine clear skies were experien 
of Ireland and Scotland, and temperature on. the w 
still lower. At the close of the week the highest pressures were central over 
Great Britain and Germany, and there were still no indications of any change 
in the weather. Temperature was much lower than that of the previous week, 
and while it did not differ much from the normal in the North and West, there 
was a material falling off in the average elsewhere. Slight frosts were felt on 
several days over the inland parts of England and Scotland. 

The barometer was highest (30°72 inches) on Wednesday 
(30°44 inches) on Monday (16th inst.) ; range 0°28 inch, . 

The temperature was highest (39°) on Thursday and Friday 
inst.) ; lowest (30°) on Wednesday (8th inst.) ; range 9°. 

No rainfall measured. 


(x8th inst.); lowest 


qz2th and r3th 


ee 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES 


AN extremely ingenious and interesting application of electricity 
is now on view at the offices of Messrs. Woodhouse and Rawson, 
Queen Victoria Street. It is an electrical chess recorder, which 
consists mainly of two parts. One of these is a chess-board of 
special construction, having in the centre of each square a hole, 
into which a corresponding .peg upon each of the pieces fits. The 
act of withdrawing any piece causes electrical contact to be made, 
which actuates the other part of the apparatus. This is the recorder 
proper, and resembles the ordinary tape machine. The chess-board 
has its squares lettered and numbered, after the manner in which a 
map of London is commonly divided into squares and marked for 
ready reference, and a move upon it is instantaneously recorded upon 
the tape as G2 or F 5, as the case may be. The recorder can be 
placed at any distance from the chess-board. 

A few years ago we described and illustrated the autographic 
telegraph invented by Mr. E. A. Cowper. The patent rights in 
connection with the invention have been acquired by the Writing 
Telegraph Company, at whose offices at Holborn Viaduct we have 
recently seen the instrument in action ina much improved form. 
It seems that Mr, J. Hart Robertson, an American electrician, not 
knowing of Mr. Cowper's previous work in this direction, invented 
independently a writing telegraph which, while closely resembling 
Mr. Cowper's contrivance, is an improvement upon it, and is far 
more simple in construction. In both instruments the transmitting 

en is made to cause variations in the strength of an electric current, 
which variations actuating electro magnets at the receiving station 
cause another pen to make exactly similar movements. But whereas 
in Cowper's telegraph resistance coils are brought into play by 
elaborate apparatus, the necessary variations in Robertson's system 
are brought about by varying pressures on discs of carbon. 

Thanks to the statistics collected by Professor Symons, we are 
now able to estimate better than we could before the amount of 
drought from which the country suffered during the past year. He 
has received in all more than two thousand returns from different 
parts of the country as to the local rainfall, and, although the returns 
have not yet been completed, he has published a few of them, in 
order to compare the rainfall of the past year with the avenge of 
the years 1870 to 1879. From these it appears that at some places 
th2 fall of rain has been short of the average by one-third, and 
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MR. JOHN WALTER 
Proprietor of the Times 


THE MUSICIANS’ CONFERENCE 


AT the concluding meeting on January 6th of the National 
Society of Professional Musicians, which has been sitting in 
Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity Lane, on several occasions, 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins lectured on the “ History of the Piano- 
forte,” and illustrated his lecture by performances on 
examples of the various predecessors of that instrument. 
The sound given by a little ancient clavichord, on which he 
played a prelude by Bach, was faint and thin, not unlike 
the noise made by a sewing machine, and inferior as a 
melody-producer to_the miniature toy-shop pianos. He 
next played on a Venetian spinet of 1580. This instru- 
ment sounded fairly strong, but the notes were twangy 
and short. A spinet of a century later (1680) showed a 
marked improvement, and a composition by Orlando 
Gibbons was given with a certain effect. The next instru- 
ment was a harpsichord, dated 1771, with a double keyboard. 
The notes were now capable of being sustained for a short 
period. The last change was to a Broadwood, built last year, 
on which pieces by Chopin were heard under the most 
favourable circumstances. A cordial vote of thanks was 


passed to Mr. Hipkins for his interesting display, and 
then the company adjourned to the Mansion House, where they 
were received by the Lord Mayorand the Lady Mayoress. 


CONFERENCE OF -THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. OF PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS 


"MR. BONAMY PRICE 


Professor of Political Economy at Oxford 
Born May 22, r€07. Died January 8, 1838 


JU VENILE BALL AT THE MANSION night, however, was a graceful Galatea, who was generally 
HOUSE recognised as “ Mary Anderson,” and who certainly sustained 

her 7é/e with a delightful combination of isouciance and self- 

THE spacious saloons of the Mansion House were on the possession. One of the juvenile guests had come as a repre- 
f the Lord “Mayor’s native country, Belgium. 


evening of January 11th thronged with hundreds of little sentative 0 : 
Her dress consisted of a very pretty arrangement of the 


visitors, who, attired in almost every imaginable variety of j f 4 n 
costume. had come in response to the invitation of the Lord Belgian flag, the petticoat being adorned with Belgian 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress to attend their juvenile fancy heraldic devices. It would be quite impossible to do 

e to all the charming dresses which called forth 


dress ball. Owing to the fog some of the little guests were justice to al 
unfortunately prevented from participating in the pleasures the admiration of those who saw the gay and varied 
e 1,100 who had spectacle; but among other characters which the 


prepared for them, but about goo out of th 


The spectacle when children had assumed should be mentioned those of Esme- 


accepted invitations were present. ] 
all the children had arrived was a very brilliant and a ralda, Sir Roger de Coverley, Louis XV., the Earl of 
very pleasing one. The costumes, without exception, were Leicester, the Jessamy Bride, and Paul Pry. One of the 
happily. chosen, and many of them were remarkably principal features of the ball was a mimic procession of the 
effective. There were Moorish maidens and Spanish tam- Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, the Sword and Mace 
bourine girls, there were charming little Boulogne fisher- Bearer, and the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. The 
women and dainty dairymaids, there were picturesque little actors played their parts with comical seriousness and 

gravity, and were, as became their importance, the observed 


peasant girls fnom the mountains of Switzerland, and p'ump 

little fairjes from the realms of fiction. Diminutive boy bar- of all observers. There were many amusements provided 
risters rubbed elbows with: brigands and beaux of every for the children by the Lord Mayor, among them being _ 
nationality, while a City “ special” displayed his baton with Punch and Judy, “ Magic and Mystery,” Professor Hotine’s 

a bold and dauntless demeanour. Perhaps the most taste- marvellous dogs and monkeys, living marionettes, the Bohee 
fully-attired of all the little maidens who flitted about the Brothers, a troupe of performing bicyclists, and Professor 


solid and magnificent apartments of the Mansion House last Golding’s ventriloquial entertainment. 


MR. A. J. HIPKINS ILLUSTRATING HIS LECTURE ON THE “HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE” 
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1. An Alarm in an Infantry Barrack 


= 


—— 
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2. Austrian Cavalry on the March 3. Dragoons 4. Uhlan: 5. Austrian Artillery Coming into Action 


THE RUMOURS OF WAR ON THE CONTINENT 
TYPES OF THE AUSTRIAN TROOPS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER 
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although in some other places it has not been very much below the 
average, we may say that there has been a universal deficiency. In 
some localities the drought has teen without precedent. 

At Rochdale a process which has both prevented the pollution of 
the river, and has led to a great saving in the working expenses of 
certain silk works there, has recently been tried with success. It is 
dué to Mr. Alderman Taylor, and the experiments have been con- 
ducted on behalf of a firm of silk manufacturers. Hitherto a large 
quantity of soap solution has flowed from the works into the river, 
and it was possibly with the fear of the law before their eyes that 
these manufacturers prosecuted the experiments which have resulted 
in such success. In this process the dissolved soap, instead of being 
sent direct into the river, is first conducted into a tank. Into this 
tank chlorine gas is forced from a retort in which it is generated 
from hydrochloric acid and manganese. The result of this action is 
to cause the refuse and fatty matters to be precipitated, and 
form a cake at the bottom of the vessel. The supernatant water, 
containing nothing more than a little common salt, is then run off 
into the river. This cake of fat and refuse can by proper treatment 
be made into soap exactly similar to that from which it originally 
came, and is used once more in the preparation of the raw silk. 
This hitherto waste product is valued at 20/. per ton. 

On a branch of the Caledonian Railway at Glasgow a few weeks 
ago a trial was made of a new automatic apparatus, invented by Mr. 
D. Drummond, for stopping a train by signal during foggy weather. 
It consists of an attachment to the rail just opposite the signal-post, 
which, when placed in position by the signal being put at danger, 

will come into contact with a lever arrangement on an engine 
passing over it, which will immediately act upon the brake. system 
of the train. It will thus be noticed that, although the fog may be 
so thick that the signal cannot be seen by the engine-driver, the 
fact of its being at danger will be made evident to him by the train 
being brought to a stop by the automatic action of the brake, For 
goods trains, which are not commonly fitted with a continuous 


brake, the same apparatus can be caused to ring a warning bell on 
the engine. 
‘ Not long ago we were led to imagine by various reports in the 
> French papers that the secret of aerial navigation had been solved, 
but the experiments made do not seem to have ended in anything 
practical. Another inventor has come upon-the scene with what is 
described as a new military balloon, which is said to be capable of 
being guided in any direction which the occupant of its car may 
desire. The details of construction are kept secret, with a view that 
the invention should remain the sole property of the French military 
authorities. The different directions in which this new aerial 
vessel is driven are dependent upon taking advantage of currents 
in the atmosphere which are well known to vary in direction at 
different altitudes, so the invention apparently resolves itself into a 
method of rising or sinking in the air to find these varied currents 
without the loss of either gas or ballast, obstacles which have pre 
vented this consummation being attained by former experimenters 
We should imagine that these results are produced by compressing 
the gas in a suitable steel reservoir when it is desired to descend, 
and by letting it out into the balloon when a higher altitude is 
desired. This would be by no means impossible to accomplish, 
especially as we learn that the new balloon is furnished with an 
electric motor. This motor, besides being used for driving a fan for 
propelling the air vessel, could of course be applied to gas-com- 
pressing pumps. 
At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Astronomical Society Mr. 
W. F. Denning read an interesting paper on “ Comet-Seeking.” In 
this paper he recorded that there were very few observers who 
applied themselves seriously to sweeping the skies for comets ; and 
he contrasted the paucity of results in this country with the circum- 
stance that two American observers had, in the past six years, each 
discovered nine of these erratic members of the solar system, and 
had received for these discoveries more than 2,7c0/, in prizes: He 
described this work of comet-seeking as very fit employment for 
amateur telescopes, and he saia that instruments of between four-inch 
and ten-inch aperture could be used. He also noticed that the 
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observer should possess a general catalogue of nedule and clusters of 
stars, for it is often difficult to distinguish a comet at its first 
approach from a nebula, Should any observer find a comet, he 
should at once give notice of that discovery by telegraph to the 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, and he should also write as soon 
as possible to Professor Swift, of the Warner Observatory, New 
York, so as to claim the Warner prize of 100 cola oy his 


discovery. 


be said that the Football Association 
ard to the match between Aston 


FooTsaLL.—lIt cannot 
ave a very logical decision in reg ttc 
Tila and Preston North End in the Cup Competition. The match 

was declared not to be a Cup-tie, and yet the tie was awarded to 
the North Enders on the ground that ‘Aston Villa ought to have 
made better arrangements for keeping off the crowd... Supposing 


the match had been won by the Aston Villa team, we are inclined 
to doubt whether the Association would still have awarded the tie 
to their rivals. In the sixth round, the winners should have an 
easy task against Sheffield Wednesday, Blackburn Rovers should 
account for Derby Junction, and West Bromwich Albion for Old 
Carthusians. We are glad to note that the Association censured 
Crewe Alexandra for their unsportsmanlike conduct in regard to the 
Swifts match, To-day (Saturday) the semi-final ties in the 
London Cup Competition are to be played. Casuals and Old 
Harrovians meet at the Oval, Clapton and Old Westminsters 
at Leyton. Renton beat Queen’s Park in the semi-final of 
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which they should now win. Drawn matches 
have been frequent. Blackburn Rovers have played draws 
with Preston North End and Bolton Wanderers, and West Brom- 
wich Albion drew Notts County, the score in each case being three 
goals all. North defeated South somewhat easily at the Oval last 
week, the Southern team being considerably weaker than as first 
arranged,——The Casuals held a very successful “ smoker” on Satur- 
day.—In Rugby matches, Somersetshire beat Yorkshire (the winners 
play Lancashire to-day, Saturday), Richmond the Harlequins, 
London Scottish Blackheath, and Cardiff Swansea. The Committee 
of the Rugby Union warn any of their players who may think of 
joining the proposed football team for Australia that the laws against 
professionalism will be strictly enforced, and that a player must not 
be compensated for loss of time.—The Halifax Club have illumi- 
nated their ground with the electric light. 


the Scotch Cup, 


Tue Turr.——No meetings have been held since we last wrote 
and the frost has greatly interfered with training operations.—The 
Hall at Middleham, the residence of Mr. Robert Osborne, the 
Hee of the well-known brothers of the Ashgill training- 
establishment, was burned to the ground last week.—As Sir George 
Chetwynd has not thought fit to take legal- action against Lord 
Durham, the Jockey Club have announced their intention of hold- 
ing an inquiry into the matters at issue.—The entries for the spring 
handicaps show a slight falling-off as compared with last year, when 
there were 462 entries for the nine events, as against 446 this year. 
The City and Suburban has secured 60.—Friar’s Balsam has been 
backed for the Derby at 5 to 2, and Ossory at 14 to I. 


BILLiARDs. A very interesting match was that between 
Roberts and Mitchell, last week, in which the champion played 
spot-barred, while his opponent was limited to forty consecutive 
spot-strokes. Roberts played in magnificent form throughout the 
week, but the handicap was too much for him, and eventually 
Mitchell won by 334 points. Peall, who beat North in their spot- 
barred match, last week, is endeavouring to give White 5,000 in 
16,000 all in ; while Roberts is conceding 3,000 in 12,000, spot- 
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In each case the scratch man had somewhat the 
best of it at the time of writing. 

Row1nG.——Owing to the illness of the President, Mr. H. 
McLean, New College, the Oxford eight did not go out till 
Tuesday last, thus being more than week behind the Light Blues. 
L. Frere, B.N.C., occupied the stroke thwart; J. C. Gardner, 
Emmanuel, fills that position at Cambridge. 

CRIckeT——In their third match against New South Wales 
Shrewsbury’s Eleven have suffered a second defeat, mainly due to 
the bowling of Turner, and the wonderful batting of Moses, who 
scored $8 and 109.—Mr. Vernon’s team are now in Tasmania, but 
are playing no matches of importance. 

MIscELLANEOUS.——Walter Gray, of the well-known family of 
champions, is matched to play Peter Latham, the present champion 
racquet-player, at the end of April—The Roadsculler, a sort of 
manumotive tricycle, is the latest athletic innovation. A six days’ 
Road-sculling race, in which several well-known oarsmen will 
compete, is to be held at the Albert Palace in February. 


——_o—__—_—_ 


SOME ANCIENT HELMETS 


barred, to Cook. 


Our illustrations represent some studies of ancient head-pieces. 
The first represents a bronze helmet, found in the Fens at Hitcham 
Gavel, of the time of the Roman occupation. This is chiefly com- 
posed of gilt bronze, built up of several pieces riveted upon an iron 
skull-cap. 2. Greek helmet of bronze. The various lines are beaten 
up, and a little human face has been fixed in the front. 3. Etruscan 
bronze helmet, with cheek-pieces. This is precisely the same as one 
in the Etruscan Museum at Florence, and there is a counterpart of 
it in the British Museum. 4. Bronze helmet found in the bed of 
the Ilissus at Athens ; along the edges is stamped an ovolo and 
wave pattern. 5. “Spider” helmet, said to have belonged to a 


regiment of horse formed by Henri Quatre. The hanging bars can 
be turned up and fixed under the plate at the top. 6, Helmet, 
with nose, cheek, and neck-pieces, probably Polish, or Hungarian. 
7. Saracenic helmet, of the time of the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks in 1453. It is forged in one piece, like a fourteenth 
century bascinet. 8. Bronze helmet found in the Tigris near the 
supposed site of the passage of the Ten Thousand. It takes the 
form of a felt hat tied round the head. 9. German casque, skil- 
fully forged with three combs, about 1550. 10, Tournament helm 
of Sir Giles Capel, probably used by him at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, 11, German tilting helm of great strength, of the 
Maximilian period, about 1300. 12. Helm of Sir Richard Pem- 
bridge, died 1375. This stood over the effigy in Hereford Cathedral 
until it was given by the Dean and Chapter to Sir S. Meyrick. 
The excessive rarity of helmets of this period makes it one 
of the most interesting in existence. 13. Helmet of about 
1515, engraved in parts, and forged with the utmost skill; the 
fluting of the crown, and the workmanship of the twisted comb, are 
triumphs of the armourer’s art. 14. Privy cap of defence, or 
secretum ; a steel frame made to fold up and carry in the pocket, and 
on emergency to place in the crown of the cap. Brantéme tells us 
that many Italians were killed in duels at Milan, although they 
were armed with jacques of mail, gauntlets, and segretta in testa. 
1s. Helmet of the time of Mary, with a vizor in the form of a 
grotesque face, belonging to the Maximilian period. 16. Armet, 
about 1490. This was the immediate precursor of the close helmet ; 
in addition to the cheek pieces hinged to the crown, this example 
also shows the characteristic disc fixed on the tail piece, for the pro- 
tection of the opening at the back of the helmet ; on either side 
are holes for hearing. 

In connection with our illustrations, we may mention that some 
years ago an Exhibition of Ancient Helmets was held in the rooms 
of the Royal Archzeological Institute. This collection was of con- 
siderable interest, inasmuch as one hundred and seventy origina 
examples were brought together and chronologically arranged, wi 
a view to a comparative study of ancient head-pieces. 
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STREETERS 


TEN, FIFTEEN: & TWENTY GUINEA JEWELS 


oubtedly the best value ever offered to the Public 
f Diamond Ornaments. They are manufactured by — 
and the Brilliants are white and properly 


pnt 
London f Stars, Brooches, Rings, Bracelets, and 


at They consist 0 
Earrings. 


IMPORTERS OF 


pgooUS TONES, PEARLS & (EMS 


NEW BOND 8ST. 
LONDON, W. 


EL BROTHERS 


6 I “AILORS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Gentlemen's Coats. 
Gentlemen's Trousers 
Gentlemen's Suits. 
Gentlemen's Overcoats. 


FOR BOYS. 

Boys’ Suits. 

Boys’ Overcoats. 

Boys’ School Outfits. . 
Boys’ Shirts and Underclothing. 
Boys’ Hosiery and Boots. 


FOR LADIES. 


Ladies, Jackets, 
Ladies’ Coats, 
Ladies’ Mantles, 
Ladies’ Costumes, _, 
Ladies’ Riding Habits. 


‘TAILORS 


" “TAILORS e 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS will be pleased 
to receive a personal visit of inspection, or to send 
upon application patterns, of their New Materials for 
the Season. together with their Illustrated Catalogue 
of Fashions, containing about joo Engravings. ‘This 
furnishes details of the various departments, and is 
auseful guide to fashionable costumes for Gentle- 
men, Boys, and Ladies. 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


“Eton” Suit « Fishwife ” Costuwe 


SODEN 


BEST REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, writes: 


“T have watched the effects of the Soden ‘Waters for a consider- 
able period and regard themas extremely valuable in OBSTINATE 
CATARRHAL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. The small 
amount of Iron which they contain renders them very useful in ‘the 
early stages of THROAT CONSUMPTION, and they do good in 
nearly all cases of relaxation of the mucous membrane. The 
SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES offer a most convenient method 
of using the Waters, producing hoth a Loca! and General effect. 
ASTHM A They are especially beneficial in CATARRHAL DISEASES of the 

air passages. I frequently found them of great service in the case of 
BRONCHITIS Singers and Public Speakers. : 
(Signed)) “* MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., London.” 


cousumerion J I N ER AL Sore Throats, 


Whooping Cough, 
ie atarrh. 

tone: daughter of SIR LUCIUS CURTIS, Bart., writes :—“ The SODEN MINERAL 

fils oa 2S are first rate for Cough. I have derived immense benefit since taking them, and my cough is 
INSIS T Please send me another box.—F. L. CURTIS.—28th November, 1887.” ; 

sietiture nae your chemist getting you the genuine article. See that each box has Dr. W. Stoeltzing's 

Ae i. our Trade Mark (Two Globes with Cross and Crescent), which is_impressed on each pastille- 

14d, of all Medicine Vendors, or post free for 15 stamps of the 


_SODEN MINERAI PRODUCE C | : 
COMPANY, DYER'S BUILDINGS, P A ILLES 
S. S. S. 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
SWIFT’S SPECIFIC. 


THE GREAT VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Has been in use over 50 years. 


TRADE 
HUvA 


blood-poison diseases, and 


From 4; 
m time j ‘ 

immemorial the human race has been afflicted with contagious 
that a very large per cent. 


transmitting A a i 
if the ing the poisonous taint to the third and fourth generations, so 


6 
THE gaan fp have become victims. sigh ratee tes docks SLE? 
silver lining to the dai 5 


er: IF 2 
sw discases can iar wae fave the se = 
’ 
IFT 5 SPECIFIC Is THE ONLY VEGETABLE BLoop 
S 
WI PY'S SPECI FIC. cures Cancer, Catarrh, Scrofula, Eczema, 
g: ay hi a i ir i i vi i 3 y 
(ler Rheuratgn, Blood Taint hres sores Si bisnas and Merril 
S.S,S.-sET's SPECIFIC—is Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine 
; gh, pee via : i 
eceipt of above price, Sead Ares: revs sod and eo ee ee bes paGhAS, and. posted 
SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
couine ea Oo 
enuine UO: BO dentifrice 
A mr 
pproved by the ACADEMY of MEDECINE of PARIS 
well as the POUDRE de BOTOT au quinguina. 
PARIS : 229, Rue Saint-Honore. 


PURIFIER ON THE MARKET, AND THE ONLY ONE PUT UP witrHouT MINERAL PoIsons. 
Poisoning have been relieved by Swift’s Specific. 
THE SWIFT SPECIFIC co., 
his . toes 
excellent dentifrice is the most suitable for the teeth and gums, as 
WHOL ‘ 
ESALE ; BUTLER & GRISPE, 4, Cheapside, LONDON, and all Perfumers and Chemisis. 
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sTREETER AND CO, 


Unless provided with the well-known and often proved 


THEHARDEN STAR & SINCLAIR COMPANY, LTD. 


is the only), 


GOLDSMITHS. 


STREETERS’ 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 


Cannot be surpassed for elegance of design, quality of workman 
ship, and general finish. They are London made, and the 
Brilliants are all white, and properly cut. If wished can be 
mounted as never to tarnish, but it is more expensive than the 
ordinary mounting. 


The only Jewellers whose Stock 
consists of one Uniform Quality of Gold, viz. 
18-CARAT. 


18, NEW BOND ST, 
LONDON, W. 


A HEATING STOVES. 
T MULCIBER (REG) 


Manufactured in Keramic Ware, as 
supplied toH.R.H. Princess Louise. 


SEND us 


2s, 6d. and we 
will send you 
per returry a 
box ofarticles 


NO HOME SAFE 


From Destruction by Fire 


These Stoves 
burn any mineral 


HARDEN STAR GRENADES ———- Be ct at eat oe 
An ’ and are fitted * ith what'we send: 
ad DICK’S EXTINCTEURS. containers to burn Your Mowo- 


dia-rubber 


cost of 1d. for four 
(two or three 


Both Appliances are adopted 
: hours, a wick last- 


By HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. ing. three months, letter, fully 

NOTICE.—The Blue Fluted Glass Grenade is the Suitable for neat sized, an 

HARDEN STAR. “The Original, Best, and most oe ee ee nero 
bed rooms, green- ebonyhandle, 


x a BrassWax 
Seat, with two or three letter MoNoGRAM engraved 
thereon, and also mounted on ebony handie, one bottle 
best INDIA-RUBBER STAMP INK, three sticks of fine 
SEALING Wax (different colours), one new 
NK Pap. and last, but not least, a new patented 
SiLVERED PENCIL Case of most beautiful workman- 
in combination with which 
pen and penholder, a pencil and leads, ink eraser, 
and best steel penknife, ALSO six of our celebrated 
ENS, which write 200,000 words WITH- 
This box will, we guarantee, contain arti- 
cost you 7s. We 


houses, conserva 
tories, &c. , 
Price in_Keramie, 
glazed Brown, or 
Green, 


£3 38. 
Best Refined Oil 
for ditto, Govern- 
ment test, 1s. 6d. 
per gallon, in six 
and ten gallon 


114, CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.,, 
And Cathedral Steps, Manchester. 


BORAX 
EXTRACT 


rums. y__ the cles which, if bougt 
; cask, 40 gallons only make this offer to procure fresh customers for 
= carriage paid. our goods. It is the greatest bargain ever offered by 
OF O AP aeoee ‘ THE GREATEST BaRGaIN-House IN ENGLAND, and 
WILLIAM H. HONEY, will give such, complete satistaction that we sha 
make thousands of new customers for other goods 0) 
261 263, REGENT STREET, LONDON. | our own manufacture. Ii you send us an order for 


Prospectus Free 


BURKE'S se 


QUEEN’S PATENT FOR 
UTILITY. 


coupon entitling you to goods to the amount of 7s. 
which you may select from our mammoth illustrated 


Catalogue, which is sent free with each order, 


“The Great Dirt Ss ( 1 .v T 
Extractor—Per- ANON GOOD opportunity of @ HEP Ste OF THIS 
fection.” N “THREE STAR” PAPER. Remember, all the above only 2s. 6d., post 

ection. y paid. Abroad, 3s. time extended to foreign cus 
tomers.—Address LOUIS. HART & CO.,, 126, Clerk- 
i}. enwell Road, London, E.C. 
Packets One Penny W H ISKEY 
and Upwards. — a | MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 
‘ ’ 
Sold by all Grocers and Neg THE MOST DELICATE WHISKEY IN THE WORLD. E S S 
i aaa Be BOTTLED IN DUBLIN. I I 
; SAMPLE oy lier cee ye GRATEFU L—COMFORTING. 
fri in, Carriage P 
PATENT Bor4* Ce aie tn the United Kingdom. C O ( A 
ANUFACTURERS, PRICE 42/= PER CASE; 


E, & J. BURKE, DUBLIN. MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


KEITH’S PATENT 


Open Fire Hor WATER APPARATUS. 


ORNAMENTAL 
WITH ENAMELLED TILE FIRE FRONT. 


Combine Warmth, Cheerfulness, Ventilation, and Perfect Safety. 
PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
LADY CORRESPONDENT 


writes as follows:—“I have lately seen an 
entire apartment decorated with the Woodstock Oxy- 
dised Enamel and the new Art Paints, and it ha 
a really charming appearance. :The floor was stained 
with the Queen Anne Wood Stain, looking equal to 
the old oak polished floors of past the 
wainscoting was decorated with the Enamel and Art 
Paint, the Enamel being in high relief, and the colours 
tastefully chosen. _ The pane’ 
in the dull Art Paint that had 
was chosen, and. $ 
cuted. The effect was most artistic, 
anything I have seen attempted. 
house decoration, 
the house herself, and. to 
very little expense, time, 
facturers’ Fournal. 


WOMEN OF TASTE.—If you 
wish to have refined and artistic colouring 


1s. 3d. 
Ann Street, Belfast. 


Se a 
BURPEE'S 
AMERICAN 
SEEDS. 


Ww. ATLEE BURPEE and_CO., of Philadelphia. 
teg to announce that their SPECIAL LIST OF 
AMERICAN SEEDS FOR 1888 
is Now Ready, and willbe forwarded FREE TO ALI. 
on application. It_describes RARE NOVELTIES 
in Vegetables and Flowers of real value, which cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. All Seeds kept_in_stock at 
their LONDON Warehouse. 133, CANNON ST., 

and forwarded Free per Parcels Post. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE and CO., 
133 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AMES’S DEPILATORY Instantly 
Removes Superfluous Hairs from, the, Face, 
Neck or Arms, without Injury to the Skin. Of most 
chemists, 1s.: or sent with directions for use. tree 


fi sb: tion post free, 15 stamps.—Mrs. H. R.| | 
FeMIsS. 268, Caledonian Road. London, N. JAM S 


— ll 2 
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KEITH HEATING ENGINEER 57 HOLBORN VI 
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HARING CROSS HOSPITAL ! 
RAND, CL — ouncil earnes 

APE SR UBNATIONS and ANNUAL SUB- 

SCRIPTIONS. A deficit estimated at more than 


ip and cial. Stabling &c. BEDROOM SUITE 
Oe tae cee. Billiards —H. GREEN: DINING KOOM SUITES 
won! Hande RAWINGROOM SUTTE 

A andsome in Design, Moderate in Br 
ce, 


ETZLER and CO.’s LATEST NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SUCCESSES, A FAI CRUSADER: A Story of 


Sung and Played Nightly in the Covent Garden Pan- 


tomime, and most enthusiastically applauded. - ybokenatiny Be AO ge oe of As poo, has to, be met at once. Bankers, Messrs. ta athane Hotel, weniE ETZMANN 
ETON MAIDEN, 'RENCH LaDy, , 49, Charing Cross, S. WW. — Alban ‘acin O 
a NEN aon ole meet THE Pt Welding Das ee Fox. AErHUR Er READE, Secretar | bay A reap use comer aa COMPLETE HOUSE Sianise 
i WELLINGS. |. » By Ma f tric Llight, Table d’ Hote at 67, 69, 71 ER 
Sung by Miss F Leslie) the Baths and Pier, Electric Llight, Lou 775+ 77, and , 
THE ENCHANTED WOOD. Arcure Kezw. | 43Q38y FACE AT THE DOOR. By Jane ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are|7'pm. Drawing, Reading, Smoking, and Billiar bg HAMPSTEAD ROAD 
THE SPRING LEGEND. Corsrorp Dicx. STANLEY, Author of “A Daughter of the Gods.” you broken fe your rest by a sick child suffering ooms. Visitors by day or wee mham Court Road), 
<r 3 ith th i ting teet oO at once to a ——————————————— = 
AN ENGLISH LASS FOR ME, THE SPORT OF CHANCE. By Wituiam Sxarr. chemist an oe patil, of its: WINSEOWS | NNUAL SALE, Regent House. EIZMANN'S ILLUSTRATE, 
7 i : wi ie: 1 eos 1. <p 
LOVE WILL RECALLS, Spawrorti. sWEET I$ TRUE LOVE. By Karuanine Krye, SOT Ae tediately. it is perfectly harmless; it A ~J.ALLIGON, and CO. begto announce that | extant. containing coloured and sther tt Gi 
IN THE MOONLIGHT, ‘Lady ARTHUR HILL. Author of “The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. produces nataral, auiet sleep b relieving, the et id itote ABNOR fee now. Brpeees Bes ae y fold artien! egies Prices of every arate, 
. . : S| 
ieee *vo'SHURST and BLACKETT, Limited. oe Se gee new ees oe ht | Fancy Goods oad saa, Regent Street. application—OETZMANN and CO® ost fee ¢ 
USTEL’S CELEBRATED jtes—"It is without doubt the most , , KA|C)ETZMANN an 
An Metapntt a RMONIUMS useful Magazine for ladies I find it quite indis- MES, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING HIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA | (Qe siPLere HOUSE GS rsisip 
With Profongement fy eS ies Fuineas pS LEACH’S FANCY WORK- and is highly recommended by medical men. It is A Large Stock, Ready Made, AMPSTEAD ROAD RS, 
Celesta go guineas. M Ae very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child ; it softens x4}, 15, 154, 16, 164, 17, 173 inch neck. (NEAR TOTTENHAM Coy 
fee De BET AS BASKET. Price Sixpence. the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the nike finest Linen, 55, 60.. 78, 6d. 9s. 64. AND GOWER STREET spoke R0aD 
ONISCH CONCERT PIANO. |‘ 120ILLUSTRATIONS, with practical LESSONS | bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery | RICHARD FORD and CO. at, Poultry, London. | _ SHILLING CAB FARES from (VON) 
FORTES. in every DESCRIPTION of FANCY-WORK, Art | and diarrhoea, whether arising from teething or other | “"~"""  ______—____. | Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, ae Cross 
UprightGrand . . se et fb, Needle-work, Crochet, Knitting, Lustre-Painting, | causes. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow's Soothin IRTS. ‘FORD'S EUREKA | Stations, Regent Circus, and Pree ate 
Rondoir Grand... ww et HUW Guipure d'Art, Mountmellick Embroidery, and How | Syrup, and see that “ Curtis and Perkins, New Yor! H 9 — : ly. 
We Oren ae gratis and Aidbicee. [© Mee? UA Bales: or by post. rid sha Pendony is on thecousie wrapper .Nojmother | ©, SHIRTS. Special to, esos, piataee" | SCARLET FRYER 
v 2 is ‘ ooksellers ; OT, 7 . £ 1t. 0 all ‘mm Oy ie hal{-do: le ol es 
Nev Illustrated Catslousos sent gratis and postttee:| 4 coy Johnson's Cour, Fost Sueet London. | tvs tgs RICHARD FORD and CO. 41, Poulty. London. |-XHE LONDON FEVER 
PITAL AFFORDS ABSOLUTE saves: 


LD SHIRTS Re-fronted, Wrist | from the Spread of Disease by Patieme tell 
‘and Collar Banded, fine Linen, Three for 6s.:| from contagious fever by admitting then eng 
Superior, 7s.6d.; Extra Fine, 95. Send three (not | wards, and there isolating them. The admise”° is 
jess), with Cash. Returned ready for use, Carriage | is three guineas, which pays for as long Mission fe 
paid—R. FORD & CO.,41, Poultry, London. treatment and nursing as may be necessagys reed of 


six weeks, This fee covers only about say 
GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL | 31; the temainder is borne by the Chany: "tt 
shrink in washing, not ai) governors and em 
if Sailer eect soft as silk, two for 21s., of subscribing firms, clubs, hotels, & ployés 
extra quality, two for 27s., carriage free. Write for 


fee firs eral i 1 Cw Are treated 
tern: eas) Hospital is nearly full, and th ; 
lf to ¢ outla; 
a : ORD and CO. 41, Poultry, London. h y is 


excerdingly heavy. Additional support is camel 
6 eS 
AE GIDIUS. — Ford’s A gidius.— 


solicited, 

Private rooms may be had at a charge of three 
The only fabric that never shrinks in washing. 
Gentlemen's Under-vests, six different sizes. Pants 


guineas a wee 
and half hose to match. Patterns and self-measure free 


Londons.Ws Third Edition. Post Free, 12 Stamps. 


and CO. have succeeded in manu- _Psoriasis, Acne. &c. 
i ; - ‘ xpi: the Causes, Treatment, and CURE of these 
facturing a thoroughly reliable FULL COMFASS Diseases: F with Directions for Diet and Baths. By Dr. 


PIANO for £15. Drawings sent frec. Cash only. 0 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO. a7, Baker Sureet | S: BERRY Nusterr. Published by Ms. WILLIAMS, 


Te eS re ee ee 
£15,-—OETZMANN’S 4£15| FICKENSIANA: A_ Bibliography 

* PIANO, 7 octaves, iron plate, tho- D f the Literature relating to Charles Dickens 
roughly sound and strong. Warranted for 20 years. | snq his Weitin 5. Compiled by Frep. G. Kirton 
Packed free and sent safely to any pees eee dom. Author of Phi (Hablot &. Browne): A Me- 
THOMAS OETZMANN and . 27, Baker Street, moir.” and " John Leech, Artist and Humourist,” 


wt a Portrait of Boz,” from a drawing by Samuel 
15.—HEADS of FAMILIES |" cyxopsis OF CONTENTS 


and Principals of Schools should see the | Persona.— Writings, mainly of a_ biographical 


_——————————ed 
THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER ; 

Will positively restore, in every case, grey Or white 
hair to its original colour, without leaving the dis- 
agreeable Smell of most" Restorers.” It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promotes the 
growth of the hair on bald spots where the glands are 
not decayed. 


DOP eS Raye 
"THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER y ee 
This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring the hair to its natural colour and gloss in 
fom eight te twelve Gays. a ts the hair falling 
t promotes owth, ant reven' it 
out, Pradicates dandriff and. leaving the scalp ina 
clean, healthy condition. 


For particulars write to the Secretary, 


Major W. 
London Fever Hospiatl, Liverpool oath {STIE. 


4153 Piano,as no other House _has ever offered so character, relating to Charles Dickens. — ee | by post. FORD and CO. 41, Poultry, London. 
ood a Piano ai so low a price. Packed free. —Division — d Reviews, critici: 7 PO Z = Se 
mppiia Pingo aiso low 4 quice , Eacked ie siret, | CHMOD be eee aois| | Re MEX CAN HAIR ETROPOLITAN CoN 

_ Writings generally. : se cies ieee ane NEWER man, French, and| “7 HING-W0O."—The NEW LESCENT INSTITUTION, We 
£ 1 5 —THESE THOROUGHLY Division Th ees te thaneiities Spanish. Retail gverywhere in the kingdom, at & y & BLENDED TEA. Thames, Kingston Hull, and Bexhill-on-Sea 

«Sound, Substantial Pianos can be ob-| pin AUCH TT "eHisied reviewing Forster's “ Life | Only. one size<-Sold. wholesale by the ANGLES Costs only 15.04. BF PONAT | His Grace the DUKE of “\WESTMIN 

tained ofall Fianolonte Dealers throughout the King- of Charles Dickens.” Comat Se ed Lom ae . Limited, 33,] «¢ HING -WO.”— The WwW K é STMINSTER, 
liom, or packed free. direct from the manufacturers, Division IV.—Articles reviewing the “ Letters u CG BLENDED TEA. ‘DI . 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.,a7, Baker Street. tH Charles Dickens.” raed Eo axn wiuable [Gite eres en, vessel mn 


price. 


“e CHING- w' It is a choice 


Portical.- Poetical, Tributes eed Memorial Verses, 
* t 0 tles Dickens. 
P IANOS, £15, P IANOS, 20, AwrnoLogicat.—Works containing Selections from, 


a 
FFLORILINE.— For the TEETH 


yearly. : 
AND BREATH BankersLondon Joint Stock Bank, 69, Pall Mall, 


a i 2 : we iqui ifrice in th 1d. It tho- .W. 
dose NOS. bi to sar coeh, of purchasing really aad Adapiations: of, te Weltiner of Charles 1s Mist cleanses partially decayed teeth from all “ Afternoon Tea,” at only | ” Office, 3, Sackrille Street. London, W. 
good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard,and other | MusrcaL.—Songs and other Musical Compositions parasites. or, jiving L animale leaving them Deer arly 1s, 8d. per poun CHARLES HOLMES, Secretary, 
FT a eee Oc an Baker surest founded on, or suggested by the Works of) "7'he FRAGRANT FLORILINE removes instantly | ‘* CHING-Wo.” 
! ani 0 27 ; . se nach «or it 
= DwaianienA List of Plays founded on the Writings all odours arising from a foul sto or to! Per 1s. 8d. pound. ih ONSUMPTION. 
"THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. of Charles Dickens, and on incidents con-| *"Cr'chitdren or adults whose teeth show marks of gcome this, Tes. oie C 
2 gesestogmon nines anderen hatin | racataic, ds; Masia Ties, cdi TINE hou be hapaehs Grodin al iene Pesci | ees 
. ¢ = tgs . ., 
address is 27, Baker Street. Portman Square, London. eer aith the Writes of ie bs Dickens. caves ea one need fear using it too often or too | #6 HING- WO.” — The NEW ONDON 
Tzstimontes.- The published Opinions of (ler MAVGD AE SIME C BLENDED TEA. vee. 
Legion of Honour, 1878, Royal Portuguese Knight- Di neat His Whiting ing is RILINE.—F Os 7 
: istincti $ ; + ¥55 .—For the TEETH pound. OSPIT. 
Sood es ol Me and Qtr Bsigekeee. | ~onay ats Quen A Kepint, by permisvon,| FX "00g BREATH —iasold wheever te English |" [HE MINCING LANE TEA and HOSPITAL 
a : from “Notes and Queries,” of some interest | jan guage is spoken. COFFEE COMPANY, N M 
PIANOS from 33 Guineas upwards. 18. 20, and ing queries and replies relating to Charlies ‘Ask for the FRAGRANT FLORILINE. Price 2s.6d. F OR CONSUMPTION an 
22, Wigmore Street. London. W. Lists Free. Dickens and his Works. S id holesal the ANGLO-AMERICAN DUNSTER HOUSE, MINCING LANE, E.C. DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 
OunuanacBriel Notes, selected principally, from | pRUG COMPANY, Limited, Farringdon Road OUNT VERNON, HAMP. 
IRKMAN and SON. ephemeral literature, relating to Charles Loudon. ool * e * RA M , 2 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBI- Dickens and his Writings. ee EUCALYPTE : STEAD, N.W. 
ie) TION 1885. The prescat compilation 3s an- attempt to form a UT PATIENTS’ DEPART. 
: ~ . tO! e mort mm: lant writings In ie ’ . 
Manufacturers of High, Class Grand and Cottage | fSnplish, German, flan, Fisch, and Dutch lan: | (CARTER’S COLOGNE OIL EUCALYPTERA, O MENT and OFFICE, 
A tarde ianofortes, sand 9, Sohg Saute: We crtages | ouases relating 19 Charles Dickets and his Works. | 62, ane scalp see from _dandrf th 416, Tottenham Court Road, W 
aw ge sto ges | "Inorder that it should assume a value beyond that | ‘seeps the ay free from dandriff, promotes ie bbe 2 yi NS 
a ways on wieW _ be hured “THE ossessed by a mere catalogue of titles, full particu- owth of the hair, and makes it soft, silky, and EUCALYPTERA ; (Established 186¢.) . 
yet ‘ : 2 lars of each item are given, and any noteworthy D mess, : r 
1 HRE! E ‘YEARS SYSTEM éaazien fas of is ee Extracts hs ne ier ear eeraaliy suet forall ages bat ae Sem Pontes 
printed verbatim from the original text, are also is invaluable and indispensable in the nursery. UCALYPTERA, s ‘ sett 
IRKMAN and SON included, and these, indicating the diverse views E Chairman of General Committee : Benjamin A. 
MARQUETERIE PI ANOS, in Rosewood | of innumerable critics as to the merits and demerits ARTER’S COLOGNE O1L ; Lyon, Esq., Uplands, Hampstead, 
hd Mat RO UF rhamental cases of every descrip | Of Our novelist, and his writings, exhibit 2 curious FOR THE HAIR ice-Chairman : The Right Hon. Lord Robartes 
tion made to order. Mes P| conflict of opinion on this ever-popular subject. May be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, and EUCALYPTERA, an Upper Grosyenor Sree The Rey, She 
‘ 4 . é " 4 R irman 0 oust 0) ie A 
1s. York Street, Covent Garden, London. a ee the world by eels Pet rard 3. Burnaby, Vicarage, Hampstead. 
OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, on receipt of stamps ts. 3d. EUCALyPT ERA This Hospital, since its foundation in the year 1860, 
Tea is, Bogt fice AMER ED RUC: COMPANY. Limes, ss, bas Been 36 mans ot esas deyuote, Whe 
x ien . 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. NLARGED TONSILS CUR-|i1; : ated 830 ‘fed th f the opinion now generally 
pOQzD MEDAL, Soctery OF ARTS, 1885 E ABLE WITHOUT CUTTING. Farringdon Road, London, Proprietors. EUCALYPTERA, es uae 2 lofty altitude combined wis dy 
3 or at from 25 to 250 Gs. EORGE Moore, M.D. i ir, ampstead_aliords,, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. London—JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly’ BROWN'S UCALYPTERA, aceisto in aresting the proyresool dusnsinalar 
E cases, and_in 
LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S| DASTEL PAINTING. By J.L.| BRONCHIAL TROCHES sans of Cone, ih 
as s . bk. * ‘the Committee would be pleased to gratily it 
P pianos’ Pvery description! for SALE or P Sprinck. Vide The Artist, eerie Jig i B HSE : EUCALYPTERA, wishes ofan ‘Donors who would like to enon me 
SOLE SEN CY. iso "Now Bond Street. W Vs. cordially recommend this ttle, work, aoa BROWN’S name a Ward or Single Bed for e NEEDED 
+ 170s 2 We Artists. rT 11s, id.—L ¢ , 
BARBE, and COP 60, Regent Street, W. RONCHIA L TRO CHES UCALYPTERA UNDS URGENTL 
IANOS.—Notice.—Termination of for BRONCHITIS. E Subscriptions and Donations, will be thankolly 
D'ALMAINE'S Great Sale of Pianos and = u ‘ ; , 37, Fleet Street, E.C; by 
Organs, In urge to etfect a speedy sale Rorreasons SouTH EASTERN COLLEGE, RONC wee NS ROCHE EUCALYPTERA, ee ee Te ee ate Tottenhan, set 
able offer will be refused. Ten years’ warranty. B Road, W.; or by any of the following a 
Easy terms. Good sound Cottages, 48, £10, £12, &¢, AMSGATE. for ASTHMA. Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C.; bes 
cbc tae | Pasa | ae eae BROWN’S B.UCALYPTERA. Hoare, Fleet Sureet, EC, 5, London and Coun 
S : st d =f : 4 " : over Square, WU. 
Class HARES, | guineas "Finsbury Pavement |  *enident—The Very Rey, the DeaxorCantzssuny.) HRONCHIAL TROCHES ee GREP HOARE Tag. 
' 9, ¥ nt. D. ' 
Established 10a years. 4 Tare — haye been before the public for over thirty CURE FOR 
N.B.—Trade and Professional inspection invited. Head-Master—The Rev. = DARQUIER, M.A., Clare | years. ai Every, year, finds ¢ Troches in gome AMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
‘ollege, Cambridge. new, distant localities in, various parts of ‘the EADACHE S ! <D CHILDREN. 
world. Being an art cle of merit, wh d FOR WOMEN AND st 
i O LADIES. — SALE of NEW The College isa public school, intended to afford | the value of the Troches is appreciated, and they are H : Seymour Street. Portman Square, ba ct 
MUSIC at a large reduction, and post free. All | a sound education based_on the Protestant and Evan- | kept always at hand to be used as occasion requires. Branch—r, Dorset Street, E oF CONNAUGHT, 
new songs. pieces, &c., ofall publishers. New copies, gelical principles of the Churck of England. aso boys ; | For HS. COLDS, and THROAT DI- GLEEPLESSNESS Patron—H.R.H. THE DUK 
best editions. Prices commence _4d., 6d., 8d. Cata- | 22 Masters (Graduates). SEASES the Troches have proved their efficac it KG. LORDLEIGH 
loghes sent falisvand, Post fee JW eM Oe i att Exhibitions jana Scholarships of £10, £15, and far A neglected cough, cold, bg sore threat, Ww ich aig at AND President-THr RIGHT HON. THE es 
sbury Fiouse, A » Lon .N. | are annually thrown o; for ci tition, e checker a_simple_reme i Pi hn Grae es ‘ in 
"Eharck Gomnasiume Workchon, Swimming Bath, | BRONCHIAL TROCHES, if allowed to. pro- ERVOUS In order to sustain the Hospital ang it Prine 
RY'S Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres, Cycle Path,&c. | gress may terminate seriously. For bronchitis, their present efficient working order, 1, <1 1,000 
Fees for board and tuition, 457 per annum. asthmay catarrh and sonsumpuive coughs the sLroches 4 XHAUSTION feel it Decessary, , gone to raise ne avoid 
ers are used with advantage, giving oftentimes immediate 590 of which 1s 5 very earnesty 
RE . Felice Singers and. publi k iil fi incurred last year. And they veIy i ofthe 
Se OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, | Shes ica th voice ant render aration E sed cone sgpen or ble" es 
ONCENTRATED NI R CH L. wong eri easy. ey may procar of any —— ospital, an all the sufferings. an save mi 
C Nba pacar gags oon : Bar Saas ce thre hom peta Ge 
PINION of the late Sir Erasmus} The Institution is a Free ospital Oro Wome, 


i d Treatment of Diseases Peculiar i 
Se etter of Recommendation required, Poverty 
Sickness the only Passport. 


Since its foundation no less than, a7! Oa Del 


Wilson, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 


Under the immediate supervision of 
“ Undoubtedly both a very good and safe remedy.” 


A Rev. E. p’ R and the Rev. J. B. W: iG. 
“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive Fees Eee tn tie Calleee. ie Je Roe CEE 


Cocoa. —_— 
BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a For full i i ranches 1; in C 
shila ge seep metic Glamis | Hed lane en BROWNS | ESTI and children, et i exces 
; ons f 39 womel 5 
: P BROWN’ ’ L MONY of Mrs. Ken ment, and 8.539 wor numbers, 2 
Treland, &c. LAPHAM SCHOOL OF ART oer? St. James's Theatre— dal, | admived as Tn-Panents., Skier TOMO, 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
for IRRITATION in the THROAT. 
ROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. 


"I find your remedy most efficacious and refresh- 


ing. and DROPSY—which. before s et in 1858, WH 


directed to it in the Samarian os a 
isease almost always 
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SAILORS, and all those “ who 
go down to the sea in ships,” 
should unceasingly support and 
unremittingly urge upon all 
their friends the claims of the 
above noble Institution, to 
which the whole world owes 

a never-to-be-cancelled debt of gratitude 

for -its persistent efforts, through good and 

evil report, through (in its early days) much 
discouragement, for the saving of life round the 
stormy coasts of our “tight little island ;” which 
efforts have now been strenuously maintained 
for a period of sixty-three years, A preliminary 
meeting was held at the London Tavern on the 
rath of February, 1824 (through the instru- 
mentality of Sir William Hillary and Mr, 

Thomas Wilson, then one of the representatives 

in Parliament for the City of London), Mr. 

Wilson in the chair, when the following reso- 

lution was unanimously carried :— 

‘‘ That this meeting, taking into consideration 
the frequent loss of human life by shipwreck, 
and believing that by the preconcerted exertions 
of practical men, and the adoption of practicable 
means, such calamities might often be averted, 
are of opinion that a National Institution should 
be formed (to be supported by voluntary dona- 
tions and subscriptions) for the preservation of life in cases of shipwreck on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom ; for affording such immediate assistance to the persons rescued as their necessities may 


require ; for conferring rewards on those who preserve their fellow-creatures from destruction ; for 
granting relief to the destitute families of any who may unfortunately perish in their attempts to 


save the lives of others.” 


It was then arranged that a general meeting sho 
a view to the formation of a National Shipwreck Institution, 
successful in obtaining the consent of His Majesty King George 


Hillary, on his return to the Isle of Man, 
established in 1826 a District Lifeboat 
Association, and four lifeboats were built 
and stationed in Douglas Bay, Castle- 
town, Peel, and Ramsay between 1827-32. 
Sir William, accompanied on one occasion 
by his son, saved many lives; but his 
greatest success was on the 20th November, 
1830, when he saved in the lifeboat twenty- 
two men—the whole of the crew of the 
mail steamer St. George, which struck on 
St. Mary’s Rock,and became a total wreck. 
On this occasion he was washed overboard 
with three others, and was saved with great 
difficulty, having six ribs fractured. 

During the first year of its existence the 
receipts of the Royal National Institution 
reached the sum of 9,826/. 6s. 6a., and 
the Committee in their first report an- 
nounced that twelve lifeboats had been 
built by them and stationed round the 
coast, and that thirty-nine lifeboats had 
been supplied by benevolent individuals 
and associations not connected with the 
Institution, The Institution had also placed 
the mortar apparatus of Captain Manby at 
sixteen different stations. Afterwards, 
Owing to insufficient support, the Royal 
National Institution was compelled to 
rao two important branches of its 
oe aaa the supply of mortar-apparatus, 
“ € wants of sailors who had been saved 

m shipwreck, The first of these is now 
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uld be held on the 4th of March following, with 
and inthe mean time Mr. Wilson was 
IV. to become the patron of the Insti- 


tution, of their Royal Highnesses the 


Dukes 


bishops, 


servation of 


from Shipwreck. 


of York, Sussex, Clarence, 


Cambridge, and Prince Leopold, as 
its Vice-Patrons; and the Earl of 
Liverpool as its President. The Arch- 


the Bishops of London, 
Durham, Bath and Wells, and 
Bristol, Lord John Russell 
and many others gave their 
names in support of the In- 
stitution, On the 4th of 
March a general meeting 
was held, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Manners 
Sutton) presiding. The result 
was the establishment of the 


Royal National Institution for the Pre- 


Life 


Sir William 
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efficiently performed by the Board of Trade, and the second by the Shipwrecked Fishermen and 
Mariner's Society. In the second year of the Royal National Institution the receipts amounted 
to 2,392/. 7s. 5d. (oh, what a falling-off was there !). From the next nine reports of the Institution 
we find that its annual receipts never amounted to the total of even the second year of its establishment. 
The Royal National Institution nevertheless pluckily did its best, and pursued its life-saving operations 
to the full extent of its limited means. 

The credit of the first design of a lifeboat is claimed by several ; for, although Mr. H. Greathead, a 
boatbuilder of South Shields, designed and built a lifeboat about 1789, yet there is no doubt that Mr. 
Lionel Lukin, a coachbuilder in Long Acre, had designed and fitted a boat for saving life in cases 
of shipwreck, which he called an ‘ unimmergible boat,” some four or five years before Greathead. 

Lukin was a native of Dunmow, in Essex (inland), but had learned ‘‘ that by the oversetting and 
sinking of both sailing and rowing boats many valuable lives had been lost,” and in 1784 turned 
his attention to the subject, The Prince of Wales (George IV.), who knew Lukin personally, 
encouraged him in his experiments, and offered to pay the whole expense. 

Lukin then purchased a yawl, and to the upper frame he added a projecting 

gunwale of cork, and added 
to the interior a hollow water- 
tight enclosure, an iron keel, 
and two water-tight compart- 
ments at bow and stern. The 
only boat fitted on Lukin’s 
principle was a Bamborough 
coble, which saved several 
lives. He died at Hythe, 
in Kent, in 1834. After 
this nothing was done 
until 1789, when the 


mouth of the Tyne, and her 
crew drowned. Aroused by this ~ 
disaster, the South Shields people ofiered premiums 
for the best model of a lifeboat. Two were selected—Mr. 
W. Wouldhave’s and Mr. H. Greathead’s. Mr. Wouldhave had been 

assisting to place a skeel of water on a woman’s head, and had noticed that she had a piece of a wooden 
dish floating on the water, and he observed that it always righted itself, keeping the points upward. 
This suggested to him the lines of his lifeboat, which he constructed, and which was long known at 
Shields by the name of ‘ Wouldhave’s cork boat.” The boats of Wouldhave and Greathead differed 
in the shape of the Keel, and in the substitution of cork for the side air-chambers ; but the special 
point in which Greathead’s boat differed from both Lukin’s and Wouldhave’s consisted in making the 
keel curved instead of straight, and it is owing, no doubt, to this improvement, which was unmistakably 
Greathead’s plan, that he has been always regarded as the inventor of the life-boat, and entitled to a 
national reward. Wouldhave rests from his labours in the Church of St. Hilda, South Shields, his 
tomb surmounted by a lifeboat and graced by the following inscription :— 


Sacred to the Memory of 
WILLIAM WOULDHAVE, 


WHO DIED SEPT. 28TH, 1821, 
AGED 70 YEARS, 
Clerk of this Church, 


and Inventor of that invaluable blessing 
to mankind 


THE LIFEBOAT. 


Heaven genius scientifick gave, 

Surpassing vulgar boast ; yet he from soil 

So rich, no golden harvest reaped ; no wreathe 
Of laurel gleamed, nor but the sailors’ heart, 
Nor that ingrate. A Palm unfading this 

Till shipwrecks cease. or lifeboats cease to 
Save. 


LAUNCHING S.PR. Boat 


¥ 
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A model of Wouldhave’s lifeboat 
was suspended to the chandelier in 
the church. 

In 1791 Greathead’s boat saved a 
crew at the mouth of the Tyne. Up 
to 1797 it saved a number of lives. 
No other was built until 1798, when 
the Duke of Northumberland ordered 
one to be built at his expense by 
Greathead, and also endowed it. 
Others were stationed by the Duke at 
Oporto and St. Andrews. By the end 
of 1803 Mr. Greathead had built 
thirty-one boats. In 1802, by which 
time 200 lives had been saved at the 
mouth of the Tyne alone, Greathead 
applied to Parliament for a reward, 
-and was voted the sum of. 1,200/. 
The Trinity House voted 105/., Lloyd’s 
ditto, the Society of Arts gave a gold 
medal and fifty guineas, and the Czar 
of All the Russias a diamond ring. 
One of Greathead’s lifeboats was split 
in half on the South Bush Rock in 
1810, and her crew of thirty-four were 
all drowned. 

His first boat was lost in 1821, but 
no lives. But even now several of his original lifeboats, which are 
exclusively rowing-boats, are to be found on the coast—the oldest 
one is that in the possession of the boatmen of Redcar, it having 
been built in 1802. 

Between 1841 and 1850 an appeal was made to the public on 


behalf of the Royal National Institution, when the following acci- 
dent occurred to the South Shields Lifeboat on the 4th of December, 
1849, when, manned by twenty-four pilots, she went out to the 
Betsy on the Herd Sand, A heavy sea was on from the eastward, a 
light wind, and strong ebb tide. She reached the wreck after a 
fight, and was ranged alongside, bow to the eastward, 
a rope fast to the quarter, but the headfast not pro- 
perly secured, and the crew of the Betsy brig were 
making for ‘the lifeboat when a heavy sea, washing 
back from the Beésy, lifted the bow and turned her a 
complete somersault, making a jumble of the crew 
and water in the stern-sheets, and before she could 
right another strong sea settled her, and she ulti- 
mately washed ashore keel up. Twenty out of twenty- 
four (double her proper crew) were drowned under the 
boat, a danger only too common at the present time 
(vide Southport disaster). The plan of the late 5. 
Palmer, Esq., of Nazing Park, Essex, for fitting life- 
boats was adopted by the Institution in 1828, but in 
1852 was superseded by the self-righting principle. 

In 1854 the title of the Society was altered to the 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution for the Preserva- 
tion of Life from Shipwreck, and in 1860 Her 
Majesty was pleased to grant a Charter of Incorporation to the 
Institution, and Algernon, Duke of Northumberland, became its 
President. ’ 

In 1850 the Duke of Nort):umberland offered a prize of 100 guineas 
for the best model of a iffeboat, together with a like sum 
to defray the cost of building a boat on the model to be chosen, 
and in the result 280 models and plans were sent in, Mr. James 
Beeching of Great Yarmouth was the successful candidate, and he 
constructed a twelve-oared boat, thirty-six feet long—the first self= 
righting lifeboat ever constructed—and it was purchased by the 
Ramsgate Harbour Commissioners ; he also constructed other boats, 
though not strictly conforming to the original design. An improve- 


ment on Mr. Beeching’s design was built by Mr. Peake, and proved . 


satisfactory. This class of boat, with certain important modifica- 
tions and improvements in form, the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution has continued to adopt up to the present time, intro- 
ducing every improvement that modern science and actual trials 
could suggest, so that, in ihe words of the late Mr. Lewis, Secretary 
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of the Institution, the Royal National Institution boat ‘‘ may now 
truly be designated an omnium gatherum, and cannot be looked 
upon as any one man’s design or invention.” 

This self-righting boat is the one portrayed on her carriage in our 
third illustration. She has a watertight-deck at the loadwater line, 
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and detached air-boxes along the sides from the thwarts to the deck. 
She derives a large amount of extra buoyancy from large end air- 
cases, built across the bow and stern, from five to six and a-half 
feet in length, from the stem and stern posts to gunwale height ; 
these give the self-righting power, and, in the event of her being 


= 


stove 
in and filed, 
they have suffi- 
cient buoyancy to 
float her. Her second 
speciality is the power of 
discharging automatically water 
which may be shipped by the sudden 
breaking of a sea, or by her being cast 
on her beam-ends ; this is accomplished by means 
of her watertight-deck at the loadline, and a 
number of open tubes passing through the space 
between the deck and the floor, thus providing 
communication between her deck and the sea, 


without leakage into her air-chambers. 


acting valves, 
passes downwards, while none can pass upwards. 


Sean fae a Say 4000 


In her these tubes have self. 
which open only downwards, so that any water she ships 
She also has an iron 
keel, varying in weight from 3cwt. to 21 cwt, 
The latest pattern of self-righting boat has a 
false keel, or centre-board, giving increased 
stability, and also water-ballast. The 
addition of battens on the raised deck, 
fore and aft, enables the rescued or 
rescuers to pass from the wreck over 
the decks, or air-cases—a feat pre. 
viously difficult, if not impossible. 

Her carriage is again a combined 
invention—the outcome of the brains 
of three inventors. In 1852, Colonel 
J. Nisbett Colquhoun, R.A., Chairman 
of the Royal National Institution's 
Carriage, House, and Rocket Sub. 
Committee, caused to be built from 
his own designs, in the Royal Arsenal, 
a carriage which was afterwards 
abandoned on account of its. weight 
and cost; all the later patterns were, 
however, modifications of this. On 
his death, Lieutenant-Colonel A. H. 
; Baan Tulloh, R.A., took the matter up, and, 

ere with the help of Messrs. Ransome and 
Sons, of Ipswich, a cheaper and lighter carriage was produced, 
but was not sufficiently simple for the crews to handle. Captain 
Ward, the Inspector of Lifeboats for the Royal National Institution, 
then took the matter in hand, and submitted designs which weére 
adopted, and have been used by the Royal National Institution 
up to the present date. 

Another illustration represents Richardson’s Tubular Lifeboat. 
She has a large amount of stability, and consists of two tubes 
parallel to each other, a few feet apart, having her ends turned 
upwards and downwards, with an open-work or grating-deck, with 
corresponding thwarts, all supported above the tubes. It was 
designed by H. and H. T. Richardson, father and son, who first 
used one on a lake in Wales. At Manchester they built a full-sized 
boat, forty feet long, and rowing fourteen oars, and made a coasting- 
voyage in it from Liverpool to the Thames. She was stationed at 
Oporto. Only three are in use—one at Rhyl, and two at the mouth 
of the Mersey. 

Our illustration on the fourth page represents the Norfolk and Suf- 
folk lifeboats, These boats representa distinct class ; they are only 
seventeen in number, twelve of them being exclusively sailing-boats, 
varying from thirty-six to forty-six feet in length, and from ten and 
a-half totwelve feet in breadth. As the larger ones are unworkable 
in a sea under oars, and have frequently to work to windward against 
heavy gales, it is indispensable that they should be heavily ballasted ; to 
this end they are provided with water-ballast, besides their iron 
keels. This ballast is admitted by the valves that automatically 
relieve the boat of water, the valves which exclude the water being 
opened before launching. In the largest clas; the quantity admitted 
is seven tons, and is not retained in a tank, but fills all spare spaces 
Cross air-cases at bow and stern confine it lengthwise. These boats 
have iron keels, varying from 12 to 17 cwt. Under a heavy sea 
these boats are entirely submerged, and the crew hold on by the 
ridge-ropes, rove through iron stanchionsafked to the gunwales. 

Our fourth drawing represents the launch of a self-righting boat 
from the carriage through the surf on the beach. 

In cases where, as at Ramsgate, the boat is permanently moored 
afloat in the harbour, she is towed out by a tug to the near neigh- 
bourhood of the wreck, as in our illustration on page 63. 

The writer was once staying at an hotel in the neighbourhood of a 
lifeboat station, when, after a hard day’s walk, having retired to rest 
and to-sleep (the sleep of the tired), he suddenly found himself sitting 
up in bed, with the well-known half-awake, half-asleep feeling that 
something is wrong (as one frequently wakes up on the first peal of 
thunder in a storm, wondering what js the matter). A flash lighted 
up the room, and the dull report of a gun, probably the second, com- 
pleted the process of awakening. Though tired, the prospect of a 
lifeboat-launch proved a speedy eye-opener, and in less time than is 
needful to write it he had donned his nineteenth-century impedi- 
menta, and was downstairs at the double, nearly upsetting a waiter 
also in a state of semi-somnambulancy, only 
just emerged from his private rabbit- 
burrow under the stairs. 

‘¢ What is up?” ' 

“ Lifeboat gun, sir.” 

“Let me out.” 

A rush of wind as 

soon as the 
bolts were 

with- 
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drawn, nearly laying the 
s.W. on his back in the 
hall, and a sally forth 
into the outer blackness, 
where the cold air almost 
took away his breath, and 
the writer was hurrying 
down a series of narrow 
circuitous lanes towards 
the beach. Another flash, 
and, leaning against the 
solidmass of wind hurtling 
up from the salty darkness, 
he eventually reached the 
beach —a dreary, dark 
yoid, no life stirring. He 
feels kinder foolish. He 
listens—nothing but the 
howl and shriek of the 
wind, and the rattle and 
swish of the shingle on 
the beach. He turns to 
regain his hotel, when a sound breaks, or hardly breaks, but sighs 
through the silence—a quiet patter, like the gentle thud of a 
rabbit on a sandy warren as he leaves you. But the sound grows ; 
a shout breaks on the silence ; then a cheer, a crack of whips, and, 
growing louder and coming nearer, heralds the approach of the 
lifeboat on its carriage, drawn by four sturdy carthorses, and urged 
forward by the willing shoulders of its followers through the deep 
sand and heavy shingle. Slowly but surely it comes on. Then, 
with a wheel round at the edge of the boiling surf, she is backed with 
her bow to the sea, the horses are detached, and volunteers speedily 
man the launching-ropes. Her crew tumble aboard, and, after a 
short wait for sufficient water, they run the rope up the beach, 
and away goes the lifeboat through the boiling surf and a general 
smother on her errand of mercy (Illustration 5), leaving behind 
her a sickness of heart among the wives and relatives of 
the lifeboatmen. Will they ever return again? Hour after 
hour passes. It zs cold—the coldest hour that comes before 
the dawn, has come and passed. The grey cold light from the east 
lights up, the drawn faces of the wives and mothers with a ghastly 
pallor, showing up their set lips and eyes weary and red with 
watching. But there is no sign. The veterans who (too old for 
active service) have remained on the beach after assisting in the 
launch, gather under any little lee (as an upturned boat or a 
groyne), with their glasses wearily scan the horizon, and as dole- 
fully shake their heads. The faces of the women, watching theirs, 
take if possible a more ashen and hopeless tinge (your salted veteran 
is usually a pessimist, does not take cheerful views, has a general 
notion that any one who goes out in a boat without zm is a 
youngster, a greenhorn, and will infallibly be drowned). 

The light grows and grows. Old boats and wreckage on the 
beach take mysterious, not to say ghastly forms, but the glasses 
reveal no secrets to weary watchers. 4 

At last a comparatively young old salt (about sixty-five) gives a 
shout, “ There she is,” another salt (about eighty) says, ‘* Oh, it’s 
only young Ephraim, he’s no ’count,” but in the end young Ephraim 
isright. A mere dot, a speck on the horizon, she is seen labouring 
towards the shore. Four or five miles away, it is only as she rises 
on the crest of a surging wave that she can be discerned, as she 
sinks into the hollow, a long-drawn “ Ah !!” rises up from each of 
the watchers, whose sight is hawk-like etiough to detect the speck 
on the waste of waters. Will she rise once more? She rises, she falls, 
and rises again, and in the end fetches the beach once more (see 
illustration 6). She brings back a rescued crew of six, but, alas ! she 
also brings tidings of four of the shipwrecked crew drowned, and, 
worse news for the weary watchers on shore, of two of the lifeboat 
crew washed out of the boat and drowned before their impotent 
fellows’ eyes, and a shriek goes up from a young wife on the dreary 
beach, and evil tidings are borne to an old mother, whose only com- 
fort and support has gone down into the remorseless maw of the 
ever-hungry sea, Such are the chances and perils of a lifeboat- 
man who is always ‘‘ Ready, ay, Ready,” at the call of his cox- 
swain to peril his life and the happiness of his nearest and dearest, 
and whose aim is Duty, 

But the living must be served. The boat comes thundering on 
to the shingle, the rope is thrown and 


. Withelm, of Barth, Germany, 


~ west and 
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; stationed on the western recks, ready to render assistance if 
required, 

** CLOVELLY. —During a whole gale from the north-west, accom- 
panied bya tremendous sea, on the 15th of October, the steamer 
Valeria, of Cardiff, bound from Briton Ferry for Portland with a 


cargo of coal, hoisted signals of distress. The Graham Hughes 
lifeboat was launched at 3.40 P.M., and on reaching the vessel 
found that she was riding very heavily, with both anchors down. 
The crew of eight men were taken from their perilous position into the 
lifeboat, and safely landed. On rounding the pier on her return to the 
shore a tremendous'sea struck the broadside of the boat, heaving her a 
distance cf sixty yards, and landing her broadside on the beach to the 
eastward of the lifeboat house. 
Fortunately, she was saved. 
‘“HOYLE.—The brig Albert 


bound from the Isle 
of Man for Fowey, 
in ballast, bore up 
into St. Ives Bay, 
on October 17, 
during a strong gale 
from the 
north- 
north- 


a heavy 
sea, be- . 
came em- 
bayed, and 
was driven 
ashore on 
the Hoyle 
side of 
Hawke 
Point, the 
main-mast 
going by 
the board 
as she 
struck. In- 
formation 
of the casualty having been received, the Js¢s lifeboat was 
promptly launched, and proceeded to the rescue. Three attempts 
to cross the bar were made, and eventually the boat was 
compelled to return ashore, seven of the oars having 
been lost and broken. Fresh oars were obtained, six fresh 
men took the places of those of the crew who were exhausted by 
their former efforts, and the lifeboat again put off, succeeded in 
reaching the vessel, and rescued five of her crew. Four others had 
previously been taken off by the St. Ives rocket apparatus, the 
rocket brigade working most gallantly, up to their waists in a heavy 
sea, against very great difficulties, the beach at thit point being 
very flat.” 

Sometimes the boat 
never returns from her 


caught, and the old salts, staunch to 
the end, though short of wind, lay 
hold of it, and run her up out of the 
reach of the surf. The carriage is 
again backed, the lifeboat run up on to 
tt and is driven to its house ready 
for the next call; the saved go home 
to rejoice, and, alas! the mourners to 
weep ; and the writer goes home (at 
least to his hotel) to breakfast. Such 
1s life, 

A few representative cases quoted 
from the Lzfeboat Journal of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, by the 
kind permission of Charles Dibdin, 
FEsq., their Secretary, will probably 
enable the general reader to form a better idea of the 
perils to which the lifeboat man is exposed. 

‘‘PoRTHLEVEN.—On the 5th of October twenty- 
five fishing boats left the harbour between eight 
and nine o'clock in the morning, the sea being then 
comparatively smooth. At 10.30 it was seen by the 
harbour authorities that there was a very heavy 
ground sea raging, and a red flag was hoisted, signi- 
fying ‘haste to harbour.’ The boats immediately made 
for the shore, but found there was great danger in running in. 
boat Charles Henry Wright was launched, 


The life- 
and in two hours, amidst 
heavy seas, towed safely into the harbour eight of the boats, with sixteen 
men on board them, their crews being afraid to enter without the assistance 
of the lifeboat, and even with that help great danger was incurred, several 
boats narrowly escaping being driven on the rocks or foundering. Coast- 
guardsmen, wearing life-belts with lines attached to them, were also 


life-saving errand, as 
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in the case of the South- 
port disaster, and the 
history of it is, 
perhaps mercifully, 
buried in gloom, the 
struggles of those who 
go out to save and are 
lost never reach the 
light—perhaps best so ; 
at any rate, let us be 
thankful that the public 
respond nobly to the 
call for assistance, and 
that. the survivors are 
placed beyond the reach 
of want. 

Let those of us who 
feel ita hardship to go 
out on a winter’s day in 
London, and walk as 
far as the nearest 

* omnibus or tram through 
the falling snow, picture to themsetves the case of a lifeboat 
man called out in the middle of a winter’s night, say, I or 
2 A.M. 

He leaves his warm bed and his sleeping household, not know- 
ing whether he may ever see them again; he plods his way 
through the falling snow to the Lifeboat House; a tele- 
gram, or mounted messenger, has arrived to say that a vessel 
is ashore five miles to the westward of the station; the 
wind ° 
is west- 
erly or 
north- 


westerly; no good to attempt 
| a beat to windward in a 
acl dark night and a driving snow, 
i nothing for it but to obtain 
additional horses, and make up one’s mind to a dreary plod 
over the cliffs, in the teeth of the wind, blinded by the snow 
and frozen by the cold, then, after a heavy drag and much 
putfing one’s shoulder to the wheel, to arrive ata gap to 
windward of the ill-fated ship, and by hook or by crook get 
the boat through the gap down to the beach, and then launch 
her through the surf into a boiling sea, and off through the dark- 
ness to the wreck. 

Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease. 
think of the poor Lifeboatman, think that at some future time you 
might (in these days of scurrying over our little globe) be on board 
that hapless vessel, and do your best to make life as bearable as 
you can for him. 3 

The third class of boat—the Norfolk and Suffolk, or surf boat—is 
the one of which the writer has the largest experience ; he has helped 
to launch the Caister boat some twenty times, has lived amongst 
the men, off and on, for many years, and has learned to love and 
respect them—a more noble, self-respecting, hard-working class 
of men live not in this little island. For staunch friends through good 
and evil report, give me East Anglians; they live by the sweat of 
their brow, and call no man master—a mixture of Saxon and 
Dane, they keep a stiff back and always hold their own. Their 
boats are launched not from a carriage, but from the beach, on 
skids (see Illustration No, 8). The coasts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, say from Harwich to 
the Wash, and more especially 
in the neighbourhood of Great 
Yarmouth, have an evil repu- 
tation for the numerous and 
treacherous shifting sand-banks 
lying off them—sands that on 
a dark night will bring up a 
tall ship and lay her in match- 
wood on the sands in a brief 
half-hour, and, but for the 
lifeboats, God help the crew 
and passengers; but, thanks 
to the Institution, they are 
there, and many a shipwrecked 
waif on the East Coast has 
cause to bless it and its 
founders. 

These boats are mostly 
worked by companies, as they 
are called, of beachmen, each 
member of a company buying 
a share in the yawls, punts 
and gear, and taking his share 
of expenses of repair, and also 
helping to work the lifeboat. 
They are goverried by a set 
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ol printed rules too long for this brief article. Provision 
is made in them for widows, who are 
allowed to put a man in to work their share. 
He is called a widow’s man, and shares 
the money earned by the boats with the 
widow. 

The writer used for some years to lodge 
ata house No. 1 from the beach, though 
it had no number, and was a sweet stuff 
and general shop, kept by Tom George, 
commonly called Tom Pout, or, at any rate, 
by his wife, and in close proximity to the 
beachmen’s shed, or shod, in the East 
Anglian vocabulary. Upon this hangs a 
tale, or any way a Big Bell (capitals, please), 
which rings out the alarm to the city of 
Caister by Great Yarmouth, when a wreck 
occurs on the neighbouring sands, which 
are many and numerous. 

The writer on retiring to roost would 
place a pea-jacket, unmefitionables, socks, 
and boots by the side of his humble couch, 
and on the first stroke of the Lifeboat Bell, 
would dive out of bed, insinuate himself into 
pea-jacket, &c., and rush down the narrow 
stairs, sometimes coming into collision with Tom Pout, Esq., on the road (poor Tom the last 
time I saw him was past lifeboat work, and in sorrow, having just lost his nephew, Jack Sutton, 
by the disastrous yawl accident which had plunged Caister into mourning), and out into the deep and 
holding sand belonging and appertaining to those parts. Holloaing, plunging, and colliding, come 
from all points the Caister heroes (the East Anglian has lungs), in costume various, with trousers and 
without, with shirts and without ; mostly without shoes, they make their way to the shod, where, 
hanging from the rafters, are their oilies and sou’-westers, and, reposing under the benches, are 
their boots and boot-stockings. 

There is for a few minutes a Pandemonium. Scuffling, shouting, shouts of ‘‘ Hurry up, boys !” 
from the coxswain, Philip George, and then an empty shed and a plodding line working their 
way through the deep sugary sand to the lifeboat (you can’t run on Caister sands) ; then, while 


E LOOK: out 


some tumble on board, getting in masts and sails, others take away the legs that hold the boat upright, - 


while the skids are placed in line with the boat. 

The Caister broad-backs keep 
the boat on the level by placing 
their B.B.’s under the cork 
jacket surrounding her, and amid 
shouts of ‘‘ Hold her up; keep 
her up, Aaron,” and sometimes 
stronger language, she keeps on 
her even way to the surf. The 
hauling-off warp is taken on 
board, the remainder of the crew 
tumble in, and with a genuine 
East-Anglian shout of ‘*Yo, ho, 
hi, hi, hii, hiiiii!”? the boat 
gathers way on her porpoise-oiled 
skids. As she goes over and 
clears the one at her stern, it is 
caught up by two beachmen and 
aligned with her bows. She is 
kept moving steadily over her 
skids, and at last her bluff bows 
smash into the breakers, ship- 
ping tons of water. The next 
wave catches her, but the 
knowing ones are ready with the 
sett, they ship it on the stern- 
post, and, with a shout, send her 
off into the yeasty foam. 

Up goes the red-tanned foresail, 
up the orange mizen, fire flashes 
against the breaking spray, and, 
heeling over. to an angle which 
looks fatal, she lurches off, the 
hauling-off warp is sent to take . 
care of itself, and, clear of the beach, she is fighting her way, first over the Barber, then over the 
Scroby, away to the North Cross Sand, where for some hours a miserable, hopeless crew have been 
hoping against hope, and hanging on by their eyelids, as sailors say, awaiting succour from the shore, 

Succour comes none too soon. Hope is nearly dead, when the boat, anchoring to windward, 
veers down to the wreck, and takes the exhausted crew on board and makes for shore. There a 
pony-cart is chartered from the village, and the rescued men are driven off to ‘the Sailors’ Home at 
Yarmouth (see above Illustration), where they are cared for and forwarded to their homes. 

From the Annual Report just published by the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, we learn 
that during the past year twenty new lifeboats were placed on the coast, all furnished with the 
latest improvements, and gratifying reports have been made, showing that the coxswains and 
crews consider them far superior to the boats they superseded. Between the Ist of January and the 
31st of December new stations were established at Southsea, Workington, Dornoch, Firth, and 
Fethard, and new lifeboats were despatched to Aberdovey, Blyth, Bude, Ilfracombe, Lytham, Maty- 
port, Newquay (Cardiganshire), Porthoustock, Portmadoc, St. Ives (Cornwall), Sheringham, South- 
port, Troon, Whithorn, Greystones, and Howth. It is satisfactory to know that the Institution was 
in great measure placed in a position to meet the heavy expense 
entailed by the construction of these boats by legacies or gifts 
bequeathed or made for this special purpose. 

Within the same period the Duncannon (Wexford) Station 
was abolished, and one of the Pakefield boats was transferred to 

- Lowestoft. New stations are also being 
established at Burry Port 
(Carmarthenshire) and 
Southport (Lancashire) in 
England and Wales, and in 

Scotland to Stornoway, 
in the Island of Lewis. 
Boats of the 
newest type will 
also shortly be 
sent to Brighton 
(Sussex), St. 
Anne’s (Lanca- 
shire), Scar- 
borough, Staithes 
and Whitby 
(Yorkshire), and 


— 
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in Ireland to Dungarvan (co. Waterford), Portrush (co. Antrim), and Wicklow (co. Witklow). Within 
the same period the Duncannon station was abolished, and one of the Pakefield boats was transferred 
to Lowestoft. 

At the end of 1866 the Institution’s fleet comprised 293 life-boats, by the aid of which 601 
lives and 33 vessels were saved during the year. Rewards were also given by the Committee for 
the rescue of 160 persons from drowning by means of shore boats, making a total of 761 lives saved 
in six months, and a grand total of 32,671 persons saved through the instrumentality of the Society 
since its establishment. During the year the lifeboats were launched on service 206 times, and about 
800 times for inspection and exercise. Three of the launches on service were unfortunately attended 
by fatal consequences—viz., at Whitehaven, Southport, and St. Anne’s. On January 7th the 


Whitehaven Lifeboat, when at anchor in a heavy sea on a night service, was thrown on her beam 
ends, and although she righted 


immediately, one of her crew was 
unfortunately swept away in the 
darkness by tue strong tide then 
running, and drowned. A local 
subscription was at once raised 
on behalf of the poor man’s 
widow and three young orphans, 
which the Institution headed 
with a contribution of 200/, 

The two other accidents, which 
were far more terrible in their 
results, occurred on December 
roth and 11th, at Southport and 
St. Anne’s in Lancashire. The 
lifeboats of both these places 
having been launched in response 
to signals of distress from the 
same vessel, in a gale of extra- 
ordinary force, were both cap- 
sized, and twenty-seven of the 
twenty-nine brave fellows who 
manned them perished. 

The crew of the wrecked vessel 
were rescued by the coxswain 
and crew of the Lytham Life- 
boat, who were able to land them 
safely, after five hours’ exposure, 
and after a terrific struggle with 
the tremendous seas. 

A few hours later the Lytham 
crew gallantly launched their 
boat and went in search of the 
missing St. Anne's Lifeboat. An inquiry into the cause of the accidents was held by the Board of 
Trade, in conjunction with the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, the report of which has since 
been published. This catastrophe, which excited the sympathy of the whole country, was the worst 
that has ever befallen our lifeboat service. A public subscription was opened for the relief of the sixteen 
widows and fifty orphans of the gallant men who had so heroically sacrificed their lives in endeavouring 
to save others. The Committee, always considering it to be the duty of the Institution to afford 
prompt and efficient help in cases where life has been lost in the service, at once subscribed 2,000/, 
and funds (including a liberal donation from Her Majesty the Queen, ever ready to sympathise with 
the sorrows of her subjects) flowed in from all parts of the country, and also from the Continent, 
to the amount altogether of 30,000/. 

Thirteen silver medals, 32 binocular glasses, 35 votes of thanks on vellum, and 6,630/. 45. {td 
in cash, including grants to the widows and orphans of lifeboat men drowned on duty, were awarded 
by the Committee in 1886 for saving life, 
and a further sum of 5,285/. 15s. 3d. was 
paid to the coxswains and crews for 
exercising the boats. The total ex- 
penditure for the year amounted 
to 47,066/, 2s. 2d., while only 
43,0442. 135. 4a. was received 
in subscriptions, donations, 
and dividends. 

The demand for the 
beautiful aneroids which 
are supplied by the In- 
stitution at one-third of 
the retail price to fisher- 
men on small coasters, 
although not quite so Di 
great as in the previous 3 | 1 Z S 2D Se 
year, was considerable, . 
and there is no doubt that 
the use of these valuable in- 
struments has tended to diminish 
the loss of life on the coast. 

The Report closes with an earnest 
appeal for help, which will, we trust, 
meet with a generous and ready response.— CHAS, J. STANILAND. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


ee were several things in Mr. Trevor’s very concise epitome 
bel ay affairs which Clara Thorne would have liked to have 
nated fee to her. The laughing air with which he had 
ire oe himself took away from his words much of their cynicism, 
i ee still remained a flavour of bitterness. She somehow gathered 
a hem that he was not a favourite with his mother, and that his 
fear ba not a favourite with him. Considering, indeed, the 
eke information accorded to her, it was full of signifi- 
Le 2 i promised to be very useful as a map of the country, but 
a he Dat conceal from herself that it had cost her something ; 
pons young man had rather resented being subjected to her 
re geno This he showed, however, not in_his manner, 
addy ee unaltered, but in the persistence with which he 
Toca his conversation to Lucy. There was plenty of it, for 
x s every step of their way was down hill, their progress 
was slow ; perhaps on the part of two out of the three, designedly 
fm oo it seemed natural enough that at the many coigns of vantage 
es ill-path the new-comer should linger over the scene, and 
Mg its beauties pointed out to him. 
Pg at ta Bi Ba 
straight.” ere we have no trees but poplars, " 
6h 
fe aS perhaps you have the sea,” observed Lucy. 
negates are niet far from it ; and that, as you suggest, is a source of 
gays es LOM we one hears it, even when it is ina passion, one 
of whi onesel!, There speaks the silver streak, on the other side 
Fy ich is dear England.’ ee 
epee are patriotic, then,” said Clara smiling. 
ay patriotism means preference for one’s own country, T certainly 
3 so are all Englishmen who live abroad, because they are ina 
Position to make a comparison.” 
Gee how all our people rave about the Continent !” remarked 
“ 
Ph, ied ca say ‘rave; > they see it in their holidays, and 
there ee a en féte for their reception. No Englishman lives 
by it) - his or his pocket’s sake (though he saves but little 
homes, oe ee health (which would generally be quite as good at 
an ae” ause he has reasons best known to himself for being 
ei ae Nove ce uncomfortable silence, which the young man him- 
“Now — to by a burst of laughter. ; . 
hana oo : are thinking, after that tirade of mine, to which of 
upon m auses Our OWN exile from our native land is due 3 well, 
y word, I fear it’s the last; at least I never could discover 


‘from our home landscape at 
and all the roads are 
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what my father—though, no doubt, he had some reason both good 
and wigse—could see in Minard that he should prefer it to his own 
home—and such a home !” and he waved his hand over the land- 
scape admiringly in a very Continental manner. 

“TJ am so glad you like what you have seen of Mirbridge,” 
observed Clara. 

“Like it! Ofcourse I likeit. The place and its inhabitants ” 
—here he took off his hat—‘‘are alike charming. Only I wish 
your sister had not laughed at me when T threw my arms about. 
I shall get out of it in time,” he added apologetically ; “* but there 
is so much grimace and gesture in the Pas de Calais, and man is a 
creature of imitation.” 

‘¢} was only smiling at 
Lucy ; ‘‘not in ridicule of it, 
and I both share it.” 

He looked at her as though he would have liked to share it with 
her alone, but answered nothing. 

‘¢We have heard, however, that both you and your brother have 
been long—or at least often—in England,” remarked Clara. 

« My brother has only crossed the Channel occasionally ; but it 
is quite true that I have been long enough in London to have 
pes off, had I been a more sensible fellow, my French gaz- 
cheries.” 

‘T did not know there was such a thing as French gaucherie,” 
remarked Clara smiling. ‘‘ We are accustomed to think it entirely 
a native product.” : ; 

“Tndeed. I hope you may find it so,” he answered grimly; ‘in 
the mean time Iam sorry to bethe first to have destroyed the illusion.” 

‘¢Mr, Trevor is fishing for a compliment, Lucy ; do you happen 
to have one about you?” inquired C. 

The young man laughed aloud ; his grimness had disappeared as 
suddenly as it had come. «She is looking for one,” he cried 
ecstatically. 

‘© Then I can't find it,” said Lucy, gravely 5 
brought up in France.” 

‘*Now you have made her angry,” exclaimed the young man, 
glancing indignantly at Clara. “ It was not my fault this time, was 
it?” he added, turning pleadingly to Lucy. ‘As for French com- 
pliments, they are often like French bonbons, with something inside 
of them quite different from what they look like ; but doubtless you 
speak French yourself.” ‘ 

‘‘The French of Stratford-atte-Bowe, I am afraid,” 
smiling. 

“That is 
‘Ts it not so?” 

He appealed to the 
favourite child. 


your enthusiasm, Mr. Trevor,” said 
Ido assure you ; for, indeed, my sister 


‘¢ you see I was not 


said Lucy 
her modesty I am sure,” observed the young fellow. 


elder sister as though they were discussing 4 
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¢"—here he took off his hat—“ are alike charming.” 
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**Tf you are sure, you need not have asked me,” was the chilling 
reply ; ‘‘ but as a matter of fact I believe Lucy and I speak French, 
considering we are stay-at-homes, passably well.” 

“‘T am glad of that for my mother’s sake ; you 
be friends.” 

‘© Does not Lady Trevor then speak English with facility?” Her 
tone was now full of interest, and without the least trace of that 
annoyance which, indeed, only a passing irritation had wrung from 


are now sure to 


her. 

‘* She would hardly like me to say that ; but she prefers, where 
it is possible, to use her native tongue. There always seems to me 
a certain artificial ring in her English—though it is perfectly good 
~_which is absent, of course, in the case of my father. It is cer- 
tainly a difficult language for outsiders. We say ‘I put out my 
hand,’ for example, that is only an indication of suavity; but if 
we say, ‘I put out my shoulder,’ it signifies a surgical operation. 
She is always afraid of making some absurd mistake.” j 

“ We will correct your errors in English if you will do the same 
kind office for us in Frenc’ ,? said Clara. “¢Tt was only yester- 
day that we had a family disagreement as to the exact difference 
between a fief and asteak.” 

“ A filly,” observed the young gentleman, with the air of an Ency- 
clopzdist, “is the animal that runs, the stake is what she runs for.” 

Lucy clapped her hands, as people do in the theatre. The young 
fellow coloured to the ear-tips with conscious pleasure. 

«But that is really excellent,” observed Clara admiringly. 

The young gentleman bowed his acknowledgments ; he was 
grateful to her, of course, but not in the same degree. Her praise 
‘vas welcome, as that of editor to author, but Lucy’s involuntary 
applause had been like the sale of a whole edition. 

“This is the moment to wish us goodbye, Mr. Trevor, 
according to the French receipt for leavetakings,” continued Clara ; 
** you will never say anything better than that.” 

“Let me try,” pleaded the young fellow ; ‘‘give me another 
chance. Why should this limit be put to my intellectual powers?” 
He turned, as usual, to Lucy for sympathy with the oppressed. 

‘Tt will please papa immensely,” she murmured. 

“ My going?” he inquired, in alarm. 

“No; the epigram.” 

«Then I will devote myself to making epigrams.”” 

“ [don't think you will find the atmosphere of Mirbridge very 
favourable to their manufacture,” observed Clara, gravely. ‘‘ Papa 
has a small retail establishment of that nature, but the rest of us are 
very dull.” ; 

‘J don't think we are duller here than elsewhere,” said Lucy, 
indignantly. She loved Mirbridge and its people, and resented 
their being ‘‘run down » even by the Duchess. 
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**T can’t imagine your being dull anywhere,” observed the young 
man, with an air of simplicity. : 

“You know that I did not mean that, Mr. Trevor,” said Lucy, 
reprovingly, ‘* I was speaking generally.” 

‘*Mr. Trevor does not certainly experience 
finding compliments, Lucy,” remarked Clara, drily ; 
whether they are like the French bonbons he spoke of.” 

‘*No; they are like the British lollipop, or suckabob,” asserted 
the young man, boldly, ‘without tinsel or glitter, but honest, and 
genuine, and——” 

‘© And cheap,” put in Lucy slily. 

‘«T wish I had gone when I was told to go,” murmured the young 
fellow plaintively. 

They had now reached the gate of the Rectory garden, where 
the footpath ran on into the high road : 
for parting. 

“*I really am afraid your people will be annoyed at your 
absence, Mr. Trevor,” observed Clara earnestly. ‘* That welcome, 
remember ’—(for, as she spoke, the bells from the church tower 
rang out a merry peal)—‘‘ is intended for you as well as for them.” 

“°T feel as if I had received my welcome already,” replied the 
young fellow gratefully ; ‘‘but I suppose I must be off, - It issome- 
thing, however, to depart under a good augury ; and it isnot, thank 
Heaven, good-bye, but only az revoir.” . 

He was gone in a moment : the two girls watched him as he flew 
down the hill. 
ty He is a strange mixture of French and English,” observed 

ara. 

“¢That is what renders him a little unintelligible, I suppose,” 
mused Lucy. 

It was upon Clara’s lips to say, ‘He seemed to make himself 
quite understood, as far as you were concerned, at least ;” but she 
restrained herself. 

It was ridiculous to feel jealous of Lucy, even for a moment. 
Like a general held in check by a small force, but conscious of great 
reserves, she had no doubt of how the battle would go eventually. 

“© Now, what did he mean, for example,” continued Lucy, ‘‘ by 
saying that he was departing under a good augury ise 

“Fle meant ¢hat,” said Clara, holding up her finger, as the 
music of the wedding peal rang out among the hills ; **but to 
have said so would have been a little too forward, even for Hugh 
Trevor.” 

**Do you call him 

**Not if you object to it; 
manners.” 

“Js not that a little severe? The word seems to suggest 
impertinence of some kind, and he was surely not impertinent.” 

‘Let us say he was frank, then.” 

‘* And, also, good fun,” observed Lucy, 
tickled by a reminiscence, 

“T never thought of him as an object.of amusement,” returned 
Clara reprovingly. ‘‘ You do not seem to consider, my dear, how 
our lives may be affected by the ‘arrival of these Trevors, and what 
sort of people they may turn out to be. F ortunateiy, this young 
gentleman has, in his impulsive way, given us a hint of what we 
may expect as regards one, at least, of his parents. I gather that 
= ladyship rules the roast, and that she does not spoil her eldest 

orn. 

‘‘ What was still more evident, and I confess I did not like it,” 
observed Lucy—‘“‘ was that there seemed to be no love lost between 
Mr. Hugh and his brother. I fear that must often happen when 
the one is the heir of all things and the other of only a very little.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, when a title has to be kept up, or an old family 
maintained in its old style, such an arrangement is necessary, and 
recommends itself to common sense,” said the Duchess, didactically. 

“* But that does not make it recommend itselfto the younger son,” 
rejoined Lucy laughing. ‘* At all events, I shall judge for myself 
about Mr. Charles, and am very curious to see him.” 

“He does not interest me in the least,” answered Clara coldly, 
‘¢ though I do not say that his presence will not bea convenience. 
He will make our game of lawn tennis, for example ; three is always 
an awkward number.” 

‘That is true,” said Lucy 3 ‘and poor Dr, Wood is never to be 
depended upon.” 

‘¢T am glad to hear you say so,” returned Clara austerely. ‘‘Here 
is Mamma come to meet us.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TREVORS: PAST AND PRESENT 


Trevor Court was a happy architectural example of the fusion 
of new bricks and mortar with old ones. Originally a very ancient 
structure, it had been added to from time to time, and fifty years ago 
it had been ‘‘restored.” It had at one time been surrounded by a 
moat, but this had been long drained off to give place to lawn and 
garden. The drawbridge existed no longer, but in its place was a 
moss grown causeway, built on arches fully as picturesque. The 
mansion possessed few historical associations, but its ancestral legends 
were unwontedly striking and numerous. It was none of your 
‘‘one-ghost houses” as Mr. Lewis Carroll contemptuously terms 
them ; but had several spiritual tenants, who had plenty of space to 
“walk ” in without interfering with one another. The Trevors had not 
been ‘‘a happy family” in the way of domestic concord, and when 
there was peace at the Courtit was commonly because the head 
ofthe house had made a desert there, by a clean sweep of his blood 
relations! There had been always some one—generally the heir— 
left out in the cold, to live on post-obits. When Jacobite and 
Hanoverian squabbles ceased to divide them, they flew to relizion 
and quarrelled over that. The usual course of events was for the 
reigning baronet—for indeed he was a sort of king in those parts— 
alter a tempestuous youth and a dissipated middle age to abjure his 
vices (because ‘‘ they had left him”)and become a fanatic; and upon 
his son and heir declining to share his views (not being ripe for them 
just yet), to turn him out of doors. 

None of the Trevors had been remarkable for intelligence, 
but they had never been commonplace; if one wasa notorious 
spendthrift, another restored the average by becoming a recluse 
and a miser; but moderation and the beaten track were unknown 
to them. Towards the end of the last century Sir Rowland 
Trevor had done his best to bring his race to ruin. He 
had of course quarrelled with his heir—the late Sir Marmaduke— 
and experienced not only the pleasure of spending, but the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that in so doing he was impoverishing a disobedient 
son, who would have liked to be as extravagant as himself. The 
manner of his life was still the favourite legend of the neighbourhood. 
When Sir Rowland travelled it was in a coach and six with two 
postillions and a coachman, like the Lord Mayor in a Jubilee year. 
A phaeton and four followed with his suite, and then a ‘‘chaise 
marine ” (or fourgon), also with four horses, with his service of plate. 
A posse of outriders well armed with blunderbusses accompanied the 
cavalcade. When his hunters were led to exercise, their horse- 
cloths were of scarlet trimmed with silver, and to every bridle was 


your difficulty in 
‘*T wonder 


‘forward ??” 
but he was certainly free in his 


smiling like one who is 


attached a fox’s brush. The hospitality of the Court was on a scale, 


in proportion to this out-of-doors ostentalion, and the guests, who 
were mostly from town, cost the host far more than their keep, for 
he was habitually unlucky with cards and dice. 

When Sir Rowland died—which happened very suddenly at 
the hazard table—the Court was shut up for no less than 
twenty years, not merely left untenanted, as it had lately been, but 
left to go to rack and ruin. There were those still living in Mirbridge 


it was obviously the place - 
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who remembered it so, and especially the spectacle it presented when 
Sir Marmaduke gave orders for it to be opened and refitted. 
How the courtyard was a mere field of thistles, and cobwebs 
hung like stalactites from the roof of the great hall; how rooks 
and jackdaws occupied the chimneys, and flew about, blacker 
than common, in the drawing-room ; and how the pigeons had 
built their nests above the books in the library. Almost everything 
the house had contained was utterly destroyed by damp and moth, 
except the port and madeira in the cellars. There were said to be 
three hundred dozens of black champagne there—not such as Gold- 
smith sings of—but champagne turned black and undrinkable. 
Where the money came from to refurnish the great house, was never 
known ; but there was a strange story that Sir Marmaduke had won 
it at Newmarket under exceptional circumstances, He was said to 
have risked his whole remaining fortune upon a single horse, and to 
have made a vow that if he “‘ pulled it off” (as it would now be 
called) he would thenceforth amend his ways. At all events when 
he came to Mirbridge, it was in a quite new and unexpected 
character ; that of a convert to the strictest sect of the Pharisees. 
It was he who endowed the Calvinist chapel of which we have 
heard Mr. Thorne complain as bitterly as his gentle nature permitted, 
and to which his predecessor Mr. (now Canon) Spenser had opposed 
himself with unavailing vehemence. The only satisfaction the latter 
derived from the matter was the knowledge that the Rev. John 
Smug, the minister of the tabernacle in question, did not find his 
patron much tohis liking. There was, he used to complain, some- 
thing still of ‘the old man” about him, and very little of ‘* the 
new man.” The Baronet in short would sometimes forget he was 
converted, and apply the most striking anathemas of his new creed 
to secular purposes ; in other words, he would swear like a trooper 
even at the pastor himself. These bursts of passion, however, were 
always followed by fits of penitence, and such material reparation as 
compared very favourably with the ordinary offerings of the elect. 
The gifts of Mr. Smug’s one backslider was worth all those of this 
little army of saints. : 

What astonished those who saw Sir Marmaduke under his less 
favourable aspects, fully as much as how he had won his money, 
was how he had won his wife. The late Lady Trevor had been 
much younger than her husband, but the difference between their 
years was the least of the contrasts they presented. No gentler 
woman ever “‘bore earth about her,” nor did convent walls contain 
one purer or more pious. She passed her life in acts of duty and 
benevolence, and was beloved byall. Sir Marmaduke’s ‘‘ tantrums” 
subsided at the sound of her sweet voice, as those of Saul were 
tranquillised by David’s harp-strings ; and Mr. Smug himself, when 
under its influence, would forget that she was ‘‘a brand,” and 
attended the parish church and not his chapel. In one thing only 
—which, however, was not discovered till after the event had proved 
it—she was injudicious. Among her other benevolences was that 
of rescuing Letty Beeton from the bad influences of her home. The 
girl had shown such signs of intelligence and right feeling that 
Mr. Spenser had made her, first pupil teacher, and then the 
mistress of his village school, where in the daytime she lived 
in an atmosphere wholesome enough; but her father was given 
to drink, and her brother, even in those early days, to net 
the bird and snare the hare, and it was felt that such surroundings 
were not appropriate for an instructress of youth; so Lady 
Trevor had transferred Letty to the Court, where out of school- 
hours she acted as her private secretary. Then her son Richard had 
come home from College, and that escapade which had so scanda- 
lised the county had taken place. But with Sir Marmaduke and 
his wife, though they looked at it from different standpoints, it was 
something more than an escapade. It wasa disgrace to the family, 
and also a judgment on it for sins that had hitherto escaped retribu- 
tion. In the erring Richard Sir Marmaduke beheld a counterpart of 
himself, as he had been in his unregenerate days—in the erring Letty, 
Lady Trevor pictured a girl pure and passionless, whom her own 
folly had thrown into the way of temptation, and for the wreck of 
whose soul she was answerable to her Maker. The young school- 
mistress, who had taught so well and learnt so ill, was spirited away 
elsewhere as quietly as might be; but there were such terrible 
scenes at the Court between Sir Marmaduke and his son and 
heir, that it was thought the remembrance of them had been the 
chief cause of his prolonged absence from Mirbridge. 

Then came the news of the death of Letty and her child, which the 
country cynics (whe, however, had no information on the subject 
more trustworthy than was derived from putting themselves in place of 
Sir Marmaduke and his wife, and imagining how it would have 
struck ¢kem), described as having been borne by that worthy with a 
Christian serenity, equal in its way to the philosophy displayed 
by Roger Beeton, who in losing a daughter had found a fortune. 
It was more probable that chagrin and regret were exhausted, 
since, when to the amazement of all Mirbridge, Richard shortly 
afterwards took to himself a bride in France, the old couple— 
though such an union must have been hateful to both—were 
understood to have made no protest. 

Sir Marmaduke and his son, however, never met again, and 
thongh on the former’s death the Dowager Lady Trevor had 
resided, till her own demise, with her son and daughter-in-law, it 
was rumoured that there had been little cordiality between them. 
The truth of these matters depended, however, upon mere hearsay. 
For five-and-twenty years no inhabitant of Mirbridge had seen Sir 
Richard’s face, and of those who could have been called familiar 
with him, scarcely any survived or remained. Old Mr, Shrapnel 
for example, the parish doctor, was dead, and had been succeeded by 
Mr. Wood, of whom we have heard something; and Mr. Spenser. 
the Rector, had been transferred to a wider sphere of usefulness— 
alarger living with a canonry. Sir Richard's so-called neighbours— 
that is those of his cwn rank in life—lived at a considerable distance 
and had naturally been better acquainted with his parents than with 
himself, Mr. Morris, the steward, indeed—though stricken in 
years—was still to the fore, but though he had been in pretty 
constant correspondence with Sir Richard since his father’s death 
he had known little or nothing of him personally as a young 
man, All the members of the household at the Court had been 
dismissed and pensioned off, except Cadman, the butler, who had 
accepted the post of caretaker when the late Lady Trevor left the 
house, and the head-gardener, Cadman had now reassumed his old 
position, with an entirely new staif (including a new housekeeper 
Mrs. Grange) selected by Mr. Morris. All these good folks were 
interested enough to see what their new master and mistress would 
be like, but their excitement paled before that of the elder villagers 
who longed to see what change years had wrought in “ Master 
Richard,” and especially to compare the consort he had brought back 
with him with their recollections of that fair member of their own 
community who had so unhappily for herself and him tempted his 
youthful fancy. 

For the present only a transient opportunity was afforded them 
for observation ; since the deputation at whose heels they had 
hoped to gain admission to the Court had been forbidden, or at best 
prorogued. The Rector had taken upon himself the thankless office 
of intermediary, and had explained to the tenantry how the state of 
Lady Trevor’s health precluded their public reception. Neverthe- 
less, when—as he thought it but an act of courtesy to do—he met 
the Baronet and his wife at the lodge gates, and bade fnem welcome. 
it struck him that Sir Richard, and not her ladyship, was the invalid. 
They were both polite and cordial, but it was I.ady Trevor who 
pressed him to enter the carriage, and accompany them to the 
Court, ‘‘You are more at home here than we are,” she said in 
her pretty English, which had just so much of foreign accent about 


- intelligent interest she showed in her husband’s home. 
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it as gave it piquancy, and also a certain piteousness, ‘and yony 
presence will be our best introduction.” 

“Yes, yes, a guarantee of one’s personal identity,” laughed Sir 
Richard, and then began to cough and colour, like one with the 
asthma, who has made an exertion beyond his strength. 

Hardly knowing whether he ought to accept so flattering an 
invitation, or to decline it, the Rector took his seat opposite the 
new comers. 

“‘T understood from your letter this morning,” he said, ‘that 
your son was to accompany you, Sir Richard?” 

‘*So he does; but he left the carriage at Bridge Hill, and has 
no doubt, come on in advance.” - 

Mr; Thorne had his own opinion upon that subject; if such an 
occurrence had happened, he would in fact have heard it from 
twenty lips; but though the young man’s arrival had been delayed 
there was no reason to suppose he had come to harm, nor, it was 
plain, did any such idea distress his parents. Sir Richard sat tapping 
the carriage door with his fingers in a manner that betrayed nervous 
impatience, though the postboys, true to their custom of “keepinz 
a gallop for the avenue,” were putting in their spurs, while Lady 
Trevor's eyes roved with animated curiosity towards the mansion 
which was just coming into view. : 

‘“‘ The approach,” observed the Rector, ‘‘is very picturesque ; is 
it not? These oak trees are of quite a fabulous age ; it is only a few 
country seats, in these hard times, that can boast of such trunks 
They are like family jewels, which return no interest to their 
possessors.” . 

** Except the mistletoe,” observed Lady Trevor smiling. 

«To be sure, there is no such supply of mistletoe in all the 
country as grows in the avenue. It seems strange that you should 
have reminded me of that ; it issuch a thoroughly English product. 
But doubtless Sir Richard has described to you how all the lads and 
lasses at Christmas come to beg for the full-berried branches to 
decorate their homes.” 

“Yes; I know almost as much about the old place and its 
surroundings as though I had been there. Sir Richard is never tired 
of talking of Mirbridge.” 

“ Mirbridge is glad, indeed, to welcome ‘him back again,” said 
the Rector earnestly. He felt drawn towards her ladyship by the 
“ Th 
deputation of the tenantry has been dispensed with at his con 
request, or you would have been convinced of his popularity by this 
time. 

“I hope they were not greatly disappointed,” observed Lady 
Trevor, ‘I am afraid it was consideration for the state of my 
health that caused Sir Richard to forego the demonstration, 
ee: is, however, I understand, some sort of festivity in the Four 

cre.” 

‘©Yes; a marquee has been erected there. How pleasant it 
sounds to hear you speak of our old field by its own name! As Sir 
Richard has doubtless told you, the Four Acre is always the scene 
of our jubilees, There the ox is roasted whole when a Trevor 
comes of age; there the bonfire is lit on Guy Fawkes nights; 
there the cricket matches are played; and there to-day is held 
high festival in honour of your ladyship’s arrival. It will be a 
pretty sight, and I venture to hope you will feel well enough 
to favour us—even if it be for only a few minutes—with your 
presence.” 

“© Now that I feel that I shall not be entirely among strangers, 
Mr. Thorne,” said Lady Trevor graciously, ‘I shall certainly make 
the effort. I shall trust to you, mind, should my husband’s memory 
fail, to make the necessary introductions.” 

At this compliment the Rector, genuinely pleased, hastened to 
express his willingness to accept office. 

“Now, to begin your duties of Master of the Ceremonies, Mr. 
Thorne. Who is that old gentleman at the top of the steps yonder, 
with the servants in a cluster behind him? He looks dreadfully 
inclined to make a speech.” ; 

“You have hit his desire toa nicety ; but, nevertheless, he will 
not do so, as I have given him a hint that it would be unacceptable. 
That is Mr. Morris, your steward and land agent, whose presence 
warns me that I must take my leave of you till the afternoon.” 

‘* But why should you leave us?” urged lady Trevor plaintively. 

“Tt would be an infringement upon Mr. Morris’s rights and 
privilege, as the Comptroller of the Household, did I remain,” said 
the Rector smiling ; and as the carriage drew up at the hall steps, 
and a footman came forward to open one of the carriage doors, 
Mr. Thorne let himself out at the other, and walked away unobserved 
amid the ceremonials of welcome. 

If Lady Trevor had had for her object the making a friend of the 
Rector of Mirbridge at first sight, she hadsucceeded. Men are never 
so old but that a pretty woman, who, if not young, is still far from 
being so old as themselves, can make a favourable impression on 
them ; and in the present case there was the additional charm of unex- 
pectedness. Mr. Thorne was not of a nature to take a prejudice 
against any one whom he had not seen ; but, somehow, he had not 
looked forward to meeting Sir Richard’s French wife with pleasure. 
But she had charmed him in spite of himself, her manner had been so 
frank and genial. She had invited and accepted his good offices so 
graciously, and shown such confidence in him, that he could not be 
otherwise than pleased with her. 

There was something in Sir Richard—who perhaps had taken less 
notice of him than was quite courteous—which he did not under- 
stand ; ‘he had not only been preoccupied, but ill at ease; and it 
seemed to him that the lady had done her best to supply to him what 
was wanting in her lord. His interest which at first had centred 
almost entirely im the husband, had veered round to the wife, That 
she was a Frenchwoman was of course a misfortune, but it was cer- 
tainly not her fault. As compared with Mrs. Westrop and Lady 
Joddrell, the only ladies of equal position to her in the county that 
he knew, she was decidedly their superior both in looks and manner ; 
while as for airs she had none. ‘I think dear Amy will like her,” 
was the Rector’s reflection : it was noteworthy he did not say oul 
am sure,” which would have been the culmination of eulogy. 

He had nearly reached the lodge gates, when suddenly a fine cleat 
voice from the road without was heard singing a song he knew ; it was 
a song his Lucy sung, and therefore dear to him, but otherwise it 
would not have been such-a favourite ; there were sentiments in it 
that he disapproved, or felt that he ought to disapprove ; and it was 
certainly not a song that ought to be sung on the high road close to 
the mansion of the Lord of the Manor. | 


Then here's good luck to Poaching. 
Which I do think is fair, 
Good luck toevery gentleman 
‘Who wants to buy a hare, 

Bad luek to — 


‘Hullo! I beg your pardon.” 

The singer, a young man of two or three-and-twenty, had turned 
out of the road and into the grounds with so much “ way ” on, not- 
withstanding the call upon his breath necessitated by his vocal 
efforts, that he almost fell into the Rector’s arms. 

‘“Mr. Trevor, I presume,” said Mr. Thorne smiling. 

“Yes, sir. Dear me, what a dreadful thing it would have been to 
comeianto collision with one’s Rector on the first day of one’s arrival ;” 
observed the young fellow. He spoke gaily enough, but there was 4 
certain gravity in his tone, too, which the occasion hardly seemed to 
warrant ; it lent to the speech, however, a certain tone of apology in 
which it would otherwise have been lacking. 

i Don’t mention it; indeed, like the philosopher who did not 
mind being knocked down, but only objected to antagonistic ideas, 
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our own act, ne the pangs of your ditty which 
4 me. I hope you have not been singing the praises of 
eee you er through the village.” : : 
Be No, sir; to tell the honest truth” (here the young man’s eyes 
ew full of amusement), “I picked up the tune on the high road half- 
An-hour AGO from one, as I suppose, of your own parishioners.” 
«Indeed, then I fear you have got into bad company already ; it 
ave been that audacious reprobate, Jack Beeton.” 
haps,” said the young fellow, ‘‘there was no regular intro- 
I suppose by the bye, you have seen my father 


it was not y 


must h 

“ Per 

duction between us. 
” 


and movner. fi : 
“ T have just parted from them at the Court yonder, which reminds 


me that I am depriving them of your company, Mr. Hugh ; we shall 


meet again in the afternoon, no doubt, when there will be great 


> 
ingsin your honour.’ . 
ate think not—that is to say, as to my honour,” replied the young, 


man still smiling, though by no means with such keen enjoyment. 

«Tam not Mr. Hugh Trevor—but only Mr. Charles, a very inferior 

pranch of the family tree 5 thongh such as he is, entirely at your 

d with a sweep of his raised hat, he pursued his way. 
(To be continued) 
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Ix two volumes (VII. and VIII.) Mr. Kinglake sums up the work 
of over thirty years by bringing his “Invasion of the Crimea” 
(Blackwood) down to the date of Lord Raglan’s death. He thus 
fulfils his object in volunteering to write the history, by relieving 
that general of a suspicion of incompetence due to failures for which 
his historian proves that he was in no way responsible. These 
failures, Mr. Kinglake is able to show, are in nearly every case to be 
laid at the door of the French. Not only was there the difficulty 
inseparable from a joint command, when one army numbers over 
100,000, the other less than 30,000 men ; but the Emperor insisted 
on managing the war from Paris, and in holding back his army with 
the intention of himself coming, like a deus ex machind, bringing up 
the reserves from Constantinople, and taking Sebastopol by a coup 
de main. Xn Canrobert he found a pliant instrument. . This com- 
mander actually stooped to the humiliation of apologising to his 
master for the few successes which the troops, desperate, and growing 
demoralised at being thus held back, won in spite of him. This 
interference from Paris accounts for the allies having actually lost 
ground after Inkerman, instead of having made that brilliant 
Victory the basis of speedy triumph. With Pélissier it was different. 
This stubborn Norman took the bit between his teeth, and wholly 
refused to submit to the dictation of Marshals Vaillant and Niel; and 
public feeling in France, the “on” of Vaillant’s despatch (see one of 
Mr. Kinglake's brilliant passages, Vol. VIII., p. 244), began to support 
him in his contumacy. All this could not have been proved till 
quite lately ; for even M. Thiers was unwilling that a correspon- 
dence should be published which he judged derogatory to the dignity 
of France. Ofcourse the Emperor carefully hid what Mr. Kinglake 
calls “his worst nonsense from the eye of the world ;” and the 
seriousness of the rupture was only suspected till the facts were 
given in Roussel’s “Histoire.” To Louis Napoleon’s ill-advised 
antagonism Mr. Kinglake attributes Pélissier’s “huge mistakes ” 
and the discomfiture of June 18. The poor man was so tormented 
that for some days he lost full command: of his powers. Perhaps 
Pélissier’s greatest praise is that while “an irrepressible subordinate ” 
he, by attacking and carrying, contrary to orders, the Sousda] 
counter-guard, restored the morale of the army which Canrobert’s 
subserviency had turned into an “ army in waiting.” We need not 
say a word about Mr. Kinglake’s style. These volumes are well 
worthy of the author of “ Edthen.” 

Professor Mahaffy is always a lively writer, and, almost invariably, 
he is a pleasant one. In “The Principles of the Art of Con- 
versation” (Macmillan) he has nothing but praise for his country- 
people. He talks of “the heavy atmosphere of Anglo-Saxon 
manners ;” and in his preface he lays down as one of the require- 
ments in the writer of such a hook “that he shall live in a country 
where the practice of conversation is confessedly on a high level, 
and where the average man is able to talk well.” Among more than 
average women-talkers he “has been fortunate enough to obtain the 
assistance of the Marchioness of Londonderry and Lady Audrey 
Buller;” and, if the laws of conversation necessarily seem Cin his 
own words) “when set forth in order trivial and dull, this is a 
surprise to which we are accustomed in the case of logic.” That the 
Irish peasant is a better conversationalist than the English, Mr. 
Mahaffy attributes to his having been so long bi-lingual, and 
“therefore educated in intelligence by the problem of translating ;” 
but is he justified in extending this to France? The bi-lingual 
Breton, for instance, is exceptionally taciturn. Politics, too, which he 
recommends to women as a means for makinga small company agree- 
able, had surely best be just now left alone, unless all are of one mind. 
W ith his praise of gossip, on the other hand, no one can find fault ; 
while it is just as true that “ our conversation errs more frequently 
through frivolity than through gravity.” Equally sound is the 
remark that prepared humour is far above prepared wit—witness 
the Punch cartoons compared with its letter-press. The only point 
on which a fellow-Irishman could join issue with Mr. Mahaffy is his 
outcry against “local accent,” of which some Irish people are 
(despite the general servility to English customs) just as proud as 
the Scotch are of their brogue. The “ Anal sis” reminds us of 
those prefixed to University editions of the Ethics, and this gives a 
piquant spice of formality to a book which will equally delight 
whether it is read as a University man is supposed to read his 
‘books,” or is only taken up at odd moments. 

7 Mr, F. Hodgetts, late Professor at Moscow, is an adept at what 
the great Anglian population of the United States ” (his phrase) 
calls a boom.” He insists, for instance, on “the right of man to 
perfect freedom, both in religious and civil matters,” as secured by 
‘that peculiar bent of mind which I call Anglian thought.” “Greater 
England” (Hatchards), is intended to be a history of “the battle 
of the races,” ze. the Romance and the Teutonic in all quarters 
of the world, Unluckily there is one purely Teutonic nation with 
which our chronic struggle is still going on (in South Africa) ; for 
Mr. Hodgetts has to confess that “the Dutch and English were 
never friends.” The book is amusing, because of its bellicose spirit, 
and of its ingenious agglomeration of blunders. Thus when Mr. 
Hodgetts finds a strong argument against Darwin in the fact that 
some Ceylon Portuguese (he might have added some on the Malabar 
coast) have become quite black, we can’t help thinking most 
Darwinians would see in this a confirmation of their theory. He is 
deservedly hard upon Clive “for fighting the Indians with their 
own ignoble weapons ;” but, though he holds that the Hindoos are 
Aryans (no “miscegenation” for him) “we must not take the 
daughters of the soil any more than the Jews of old. Let us, as 
our sires did, full fourteen hundred years ago, take our brave 
golden-hearted wives over the ocean with us.” With this rant, 
compare Mr. Lucas’s quotation from Meadows Taylor's Life 
(“ Historical Geography of the British Colonies ”) :—‘ The success 
of the E. I. C. was largely due to inter-marriage of officials with 
native ladies,’ : 
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Pt Sagat is the fungus-eater’s hunting ground, and Mr. W. 
Phillips, hailing from the adjacent county of Sal rh 
joined in many of the f A ea a 
es age ne y : ungus-feasts which, some years ago, were so 
oa ed of, But he has other qualifications for writing A 
anual of British Discomycetes” (Kegan Paul), the sixty-first 
pour of the “ International Scientific Series.” He has gone to 
i Ai aa Karsten and M. Boudier, discarding to a great extent 
é long-accepted system of Fries; has recognised the untrust- 
poche of most local “floras;” and has unreservedly altered 
iagnosis whenever he thought it necessary. The result is a highly 
technical but very exhaustive book, in which many of the old 
names are conspicuous by their absence. The plates are more 
useful to the cryptogamist than to the would-be fungus-eater. 

Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s “ Life and Words of Christ.’ (Cassell), 
of which there is also an illustrated edition in two volumes, and a 
student’s edition, is in some sort a protest against M. Renan. It is 
full of learning, the chapter on “ Palestine at the Time of Christ” 
being a picture filled in, in every detail, with the most conscientious 
care. The exhaustive nature of the work may be judged from the 
fact that not till page 281 do we come to the Temptation. We are 
glad Dr. Geikie does not eschew tradition (¢.g., that respecting the 
personal appearance of the Blessed Virgin). His style is, happily, 
less magniloquent than that of Archdeacon Farrar ; but he some- 
times yields to the temptation to sweeping assertion which so 
constantly besets theologians. | The position of woman was certainly 
not so low in the heathen world as he describes it; Jocasta, 
Agesistrata, Agrippina are enough to prove that from heroic times 
down to the Roman Empire woman was'a power, not merely a “ slave 
or plaything.” Nor is it true that “the thousands of rich Romans 
never conceived the notion of founding an asylum or a hospital.” 


Dr. Geikie forgets Pliny’s letters, and Juvenal’s complaint that men 


set their houses on fire in order to make a profit by the lavish sub- 
scriptions of the charitable. 

“Tnternational Law ” (Kegan Paul), “International Scientific 
Series, Vol. LXII.” becomes one of the most fascinating of subjects 
in Professor: Leone Levi's hands. He has gone both to the codi- 
fiers, Dudley Field and Bluntschli, and also to ‘‘ Marten’s Col- 
lection of Treaties,” and begins with the history of the subject-— 


the old vexed questions referring chiefly to war, though the “Laws of . 


Wisby ” aimed at some sort of general rules, at any rate, for ‘‘ that 
great common of mankind, the sea,” as Hallam called it. Professor 
Levi is wrong in saying that the cavalier treatment of foreign am- 
bassadors by the Chinese Emperor had no small influence in bringing 
about the first China war. This treatment was merely a pretext ; had 
opium been freely admitted we should have pocketed the indig- 
nities as we did for centuries in Tunis and elsewhere. International 
Marriage Law is puzzling. Professor Levi says (page 255) “a 
marriage valid according to the law of the land where it was con- 
tracted is valid everywhere ;” how about the deceased wife's sister ? 
Captain M. A. Hayes’s “ Soundness and Age of Horses ” (Thacker, 

London, Calcutta, and Bombay), and Mr. Fox Russell’s “ Horse- 
keeping for Amateurs,” price 1s. (Upcott Gill), are both excellent in 
their way. The latter is what it professes to be, “‘ The Amateur’s 
Practical Manual,” not infringing on the functions of the Vet., to 
whom Mr. Russell advises recourse in serious cases. His chapter on 
“Breeding” has a special value just now. The case he cites of 
“a twenty-year-old mare, worked daily for fourteen years, and 
having during that time given six foals, averaging 30/. a head at three 

ears old,” is enough to make many a ee eS agriculturist turn 

orse breeder. The chapter on saddlery and harness is full of 
useful suggestions; Mr. Russell has sufficient strength of mind not 
to anathematise the martingale. When we say that Captain Hayes 
takes his chapter on dentition and the illustrative plates from 
the classical work of MM. Goubaux and Barrier, we say enough to 
prove its value. Intending breeders should carefully read his 
chapter on hereditary unsoundness. 5 

The indefatigable Mr. Smiles has collected in “ Life and Labour ; 

or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, and Genius 2 
(Murray), 2 vast number of anecdotes. After giving instances, new 
and old, of great aoe and great old men, he discusses (like Cap- 
tain Galton) “The Lineage of Talent and Genius,” finding ‘‘a 
striking likeness between the portrait of the young Pretender and 
that of Queen Victoria.” His class-list of genius is not free from 
error. Dryden surely belongs to the “ nobles and squires,” while 
Carlyle was as much a member of the working class as Burns or 
Dollond. The chapter on over-brain work deserves to be carefully 
studied in this age of mental pressure. ; 


—_——_—_—_—_—__—————_——— 


THE GAME COCK 


game fowl is buried in obscurity. But it is 
very generally accepted by naturalists that all our domestic varieties 


pressure of circumstances, V 
ordinary game fowl of India, which appear ever on the look-out for 
some one to fight with, this disposition has been encouraged and 
bred during many ages. There are many traces of game fowls in 
ancient history. The Persians are believed to have encouraged 
cock-fighting as a religious ordinance, and it was one of the earliest 
sports of the Chinese. In the “ Eumenides” of Aischylus, Athena 
warned the citizens of Athens against civil war as resembling the 
combat of game cocks, and Pindar speaks of the same species of 
strife as resembling the victories of a barn-door fowl. There is an 
old story told of how the warrior Themistocles raised the spirit of 
his soldiers by showing them that fighting-cocks risk their lives 
in battle for honour alone, not jn defence of their homes. The 
Athenian armies were inspired by his words, and from that time 
forth the fighting-cock was a greater favourite than ever with Greece 
and the surrounding nations. : 

There is a story something similar to this of more recent occur- 
rence, which has been attributed to three distinct periods of time. 
That which seems the most trustworthy is as follows: When the 
brave Admiral Sir George Brydges Vernon defeated the French 
Fleet, under Admiral Count de Grasse, on April 12th, 1782, his 
ship was in the thickest part of the fight. The raking fire of the 
enemy had shot the mast away, and the vessel was nearly disabled. 
Ashot swept over her deck, smashing a fowl-coop in which was 
a favourite game cock of the Admiral’s, It, thus liberated, imme- 
diately flew on to the stump of the mast, clapped its wings, and 
crowed lustily. The men were encouraged, they immediately closed 
with the enemy’s flag-ship, and victory was secured. 

It has also been stated that, on the memorable 1st of June, 1794, 
when Lord Howe defeated the French, a similar occurrence too 
place on Captain Berkeley's ship, the Marlborough. And a third 
case of the kind is narrated as having taken place during the war 
between England and the United States in 1812, when the 
American Fleet, under M‘Donough, defeated the British Fleet on 
Lake Champlain. It is improbable that all these instances are true, 
and the force of testimony is strongly in favour of the case first 

ntioned. ~* d 
There are no records to show that the sport of cock-fighting ever 
became part of the religious observances amongst any European 
nations, though on account of his vigilance the cock was sacred to 
Apollo, Mercury, and A:sculapius, and for his high courage to Mars 
‘Ares and to Pallas Athena. lutarch tells how that in Sparta at 
the close of 2 war there were two kinds of sacrifice. The warrior 
who had attained his end by craft and persuasion offered up a 
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bullock. He who had won his victory by fighting sacrificed a cock. 
We learn that cock-fighting was popular in Egypt before the 
Christian era, but it was not popular with the Romans, who regarded 
fowls for their edible qualities rather than their sporting tendencies. 
When cock-fighting was introduced into England cannot be deter- 
mined, but it would seem that the sport was well known ere the 
advent of the Roman legions. For seven centuries, with but few 
exceptions, it has been popular in Britain, and in this respect our 
nation has been almost alone, for in other European countries it has 
never been really bl era The intervals were during the reigns of 
of Edward III., Henry VIIL., and the Protectorate. Bluff King 
Hal did not, however, shine as an example of impartial justice, for 
whilst he prohibited the sport for others, he built a cock-pit at 
Westminster for his own gratification. The Stuarts were ardent 
followers of the sport. But it was during the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the earlier years of the present century that it 
attained its highest position. Then it was ranked as first amongst 
English pastimes. Reports of mains were given in the journals of 
the day with a similar degree of fulness to those of horse-races and 
football-matches now. Nobles and commoners alike were ardent 
devotees, and the breeding of game-fowls was as carefully studied 
as is that of horses and cattle at the present time. Cock-pits were 
established in all places of popular resort, In addition to that at 
Westminster, Drury Lane Theatre was at one time used for this 
purpose. But the Royal cock-pit at Newmarket was, perhaps, the 
most famous. There, during the racing season, were gathered the 
élite of the nation. This pit has been immortalised by Hogarth in 
his picture of the cock-fight. Another great cock-pit was at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—the celebrated Gallowgate Pit. At Preston, in 
Lancashire, the old cock-pit erected by Lord Derby, grandfather of 
the present Earl—an enthusiastic patron of the sport—recently fell 
down. Chester pit wasa famous resort of aristocratic parties, and 
at Canterbury there was a Corporation pit, formed out of a portion 
of the beautiful gateway in St. Augustine’s Monastery. A vener- 
able Dean of York, during the present century, was a keen cock- 
fighter, and Dr. Robert Wild, the poet and divine, celebrated its 
attractions in verse. It has engrafted itself upon the English 
language and habits, for though cocking has passed away as a 
recognised sport, many customs from it yet remain, Many names 
in our language owe to it their origin. The making of spurs with 
which the birds were armed was a trade in which skill and science 
were blended, and the name of a well-known London thoroughfare, 
Cockspur Street, is derived from this business. The composition 
of the silver alloy from which the best spurs were made was known 
to very few firms, and the tempering of steel spurs required the 
greatest skill. For a well-tested pair of spurs by one of the best 
makers high prices were often paid. 

Gradually a change came over public opinion with regard to this 
sport. The very energy thrown into the pursuit in the later years 
had much to do with its ultimate prohibition. When a few birds 
were fought little attention was paid to it, but when great mains 
became common, and two or three hundred birds were literally 
hacked to death, the floor of the pit bestrewed with blood, flesh, 
and feathers, then there came about a revulsion of feeling which 
finally led to its being made illegal. Few there are who now 
question the rightfulness of that step. 

Whilst condemnation is accorded to the sport of cock-fighting, 
there can be no question but that it has been the unconscious 
means of producing one of the finest races of our domestic poultry. 
The points sought for by the breeder of fighting-cocks were all in 
the direction of improving the table qualities of these birds. What 
he wanted was an active medium-sized bird, muscular in body, 
stout, but not heavy in the leg, and with a powerful head and neck. 
In fighting the breast muscles were called chiefly into play, and to 
this we owe the splendid breasts of our game fowls. No onger is 
this cruel pastime a recognised English sport, but we have still the 
valuable result of centuries of the most skilful breeding. -— 


M. Robins (3 vols. : Bentle and 
here 


“A FALsE Position,” by G. 
Son), is likely to please a considerable number of readers. 
_is nothing particularly original, or in the least exciting, about the 
story, and none of the threatened crises amount to very much. But 
it ig told in an exceptionally bright and lively manner, and the tone 


js attractively wholesome. The subject is the false position into 
which a young wife of the most scrupulously truthful character may 
be brought by the slightest and most venial departure from truth, 
even though the truth could not be told without breach of faith, 
and though the whole matter was not in itself of the least import- 
ance. It must, moreover, be owned that the relations of Lady May 
and her husband were so peculiar that her little fib—it scarcel 
amounted to so much as a white lie—was the more excusable. And, 
in the end, her punishment, never amounting to more than a mis- 
understanding bound to be cleared up, is yery justly remitted alto- 
gether. All this is very wholesome doctrine, so pleasantly told as 
©, cover a certain triviality. The storm raised is certainly in nothing 
more formidable than a tea-cup, but the mariners on that mimic 
ocean are sympathetic, and bear themselves well. 

If the story is slight in the last-mentioned novel, Lady Augusta 
Noel’s “Hithersea Mere” (3 vols. : Macmillan and Co.) cannot be 
said to have any story—at least, ae worth mentioning. But it 
contains some excellently portrayed characters. It is also fully as 
wholesome in tone as the other, with more of a religious flavouring, 
and no doubt its most suitable circle of readers will be the more 
seriously disposed. Put many of its features will afford general 
interest. and amusement. For example, Lady Augusta Noel’s 
Norfolk peasants are real peasants, and not in the least of the stagey 
or literary kind—a very rare thing to be able to say of the peasantry 
of fiction, who, at their best, are mostly humourists or philosophers 
in smock-frocks, through which it is not difficult to see the author 
himself, The East Anglian peasant is neither conscious humourist 
nor conscious philosopher, but he has his “points,” and these have 
been caught with remarkable sympathy and skill. Nor ought we 
to omit allusion to the very pathetic episode of the unselfish, self- 
sacrificing devotion to a blind soldier of Hilary, a hoyden who 
becomes tamed by a lesson of love that deserved a better fate than 
tragedy. This is told with very special charm. 

We place “Una’s Revenge, ’ by Melville Gray (1 vol.: Allen 
and Co.) next on the list as capping the two already mentioned in 
slightness of texture, and, let us hasten to add, equalling them in 
soundness of morality. Itis described as“ A Picture of Real Life in 
the Nineteenth Century”—a piquant promise which turns out to be 
the story of a school-girl who was wrongfully suspected of stealing, 
for some undiscoverable reason, a valuable manuscript belonging to 
the lady principal of the “ College” where she was being educated. 
Her “revenge” consists in shielding the real criminal and visiting 
her when dying. She had also herself lost an exercise among her 
other troubles ; and no doubt such incidents may have their value 
as contributions to the study of real life in our day. 

The scene of “Tracked,” by M. A. Curtois (2 vols.: Remington 
and Co.), is laid in the Fens, which are fairly well described ; and 
this fact may account for the monotony of the key in which the 
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The story is not agreeable, being. that 
of Geoff, a poor lid who fell, unhappily for him, into the hands of 
a horrible family known as “ The Wolves,” among whom he was 
bred till he himself, despite inherited fine instincts, became himself 
a “Wolf” of seventeen years old. Falling into trouble, the 
“Wolves” themselves reject him ; so that, going from bad to worse, 
he commits murder; is converted by a sermon; is recognised by 
his real father, 2 gentleman of position ; and is finally burned to 
death while saving the lives of others. A melancholy, even dis- 
tressing, feature of the novel is the cruelly undeserved sufferings of 
children, which somehow have not the flavour of reality, and can 
serve no purpose beyond harrowing sensitive feelings. The novel 
has considerable ability, especially in the direction of pathos ; 
so that the prevailing and unbroken gloom is deepened and 
intensified. . 

Nothing ought to be more brilliant and fuller of stirring incident 
than a romance cone the deeds of Drake against the 
Spaniards in the New World. Julian Corbett’s “ For God and 
Gold” (1° vol: Macmillan and Co.), has, it is true, plenty of 
incident, but is curiously iti 


work is pitched throughout. 


deficient in exciting quality, or even in 
vitality. We have the bones of romantic history served up very dry 
indeed. The hero, and supposed narrator, who makes some slight 


attempt to suggest the style of the period, is a Puritan Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 


who follows Drake in order to escape 
from the too-tempting charins of the wife of afriend. The volume 
consists of preaching and fighting in about equal measure ; and, on 
the whole, the preaching is the more lively. The author has 
evidently studied his period conscientiously. 

“Rita” complains that we have misrepresented the plot of her 
« Gretchen ” in calling it an adaptation of the best known episode of 
Faust. 
remark than the facts (not unsuggestive 
heroine was named Gretchen, and wore 
Some of those reasons we have already given ; 
addition of others, they amount to this. Gretchen, a fair German 
girl, is seduced by a lover by means of a sham marriage. They 
perform a “ garden scene ” together, with the familiar business of 
«He loves me—he loves me not,” he having told her the story of 
Her destiny and his conduct are influenced 
Gretchen is imprisoned on @ 
in prison as Goethe's 
and her apotheosis is 
If Goethe’s Faust was 
If neither, 


in themselves) that the 
her hair in plaited tails. 
and, with the 


Faust in a veiled way. 
by a most Mephistophelean valet. 
charge of child murder. She is as mad 
Gretchen, and in the same pathetic manner ; 
reflected by her entry upon a religious life. 
not in the authoress’s mind, perhaps it was Gounod’s. 
we can only express our surprise. 


— OOO 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


“Lotus AND JEWEL,” by Sir Edwin Arnold (Triibner), is the 
quaintly suggestive title of a volume of poems in the author’s best 
manner, which can—notwithstanding the affectation of introducing 
Sanskrit words and phrases, which so constantly provokes one in Sir 
Edwin’s work—be generally read with pleasure. The opening iece, 
which he would doubtless consider his masterpiece, is decidedly dewes 
and contains passages of rare beauty. It is a semi-dramatic discourse 
between a European gentleman, 2 Hindoo pundit, and Gunga, a 
dancing-girl, the subject being the mysterious philosophy enshrined 
in the sacred Hindoo word OM. A theme like this must naturally 
appeal to a somewhat eclectic circle, but for those who study the 
mysteries of Oriental lore it must have singular attractions. We 
have been especially struck b Govind’s exposition of the Three 
Conditions, and his theory of the soul’s wanderings during sleep— 
a theory, by the bye, which is by no means confined to the 
Brahman philosophers. To those who care less for such abstruse 
questions than for narrative may be recommended the episode of 
Balaram and Sita, a romance as powerful and pitiful as any by 
Boccaceio. Gunga’s songs, too, have a dreamy, sensuous charm, 
which has a fascination of its own, especially those at pages 9 and 
43, and her theory as_to the pre-existence of the temp e-doves is a 
pretty conceit. “A Casket of Gems,” which comes second, is, in 


effect, a long acrostie on the name of some lady, who might reason-. 


ably have been proud of such atribute. With each letter of her 
name is associated some corresponding gem, the mention of which 
serves as a reason for introducing either some legend of old times or 
some chain of delicate and poetical fancy. hus, in connection 
with the amethyst we have the story of Heraclia and the stork ; the 
topaz introduces the familiar old tale from “ Gesta Romanorum” of 
Theodosius and the grateful serpent ; the jacinth is connected 
with a most touching story of the Moslem Majniin’s love 
for the Christian maiden, Mariam, and so on. By the bye, as 
regards the legend of the Sancgreall, uninformed readers might be 
led by Sir Edwin’s verse to imagine that it originated with Lord 
Tennyson. The episode, in another part of the poem, of Suleiman 
and Ktmri, where the great King spills the water of life, is fine ; but 
if his name, and that of Aaron the High Priest, are to be spelt 
Oriental fashion, why is our old friend ‘Aladdin denied the same 
honour? The minor gery are, almost without exception, of the 
first order. We need do little more than draw attention to 
“ Atalanta,” “ The Depths of the Sea » (on Mr. Burne Jones's well- 
known picture), “Basti Singh’s Wife,” and, best of all, that splendid 
ballad “A Rajput Nurse.” We do not envy any one who can read 
that last unmoved. “The Snake and the Baby” is good, and 
curiously reminds one of one of Chevles Lamb’s ‘minor pieces for 
children, To. take the incident as, in any sense, an argument 
against original sin, or any other theological dogma, is simply 
ludicrous. 
over-ruling Providence which takes care of little children, which we 
imagine that no re sonable being doubts. The translations from the 
Sanskrit are delightful, and make those of us who are, unluckily, 
‘unable to read the original, wistfully desire more from the same pen. 
Briefly, “Lotus and Jewel” is, spite of occasional laxity both 
in rhyme and rhythm, one of those books which one would like to 
passess. ; 
Mr. Thomas Folliptt, author of “ The Vision of a Passion, and 
other Poems” (Wyman and Sons), prefaces his chief piece with a 
prose extract from Emerson’s writing, and it is only fair to say 
that the sermon is almost as intelligible as the text. A discontented 
man, whilst communing with ‘Nature, is met by a fair lady, who 
claims to be a goddess, and promises to keep tryst with him ona 
future occasion. This she fails to do, much to his grief; and he 
subsequently finds her dead in the cottage of an old woman, whose 
insane daughter she was, This is rea ly all the story, but there 
would seem to be some deep underlying meaning which is, we must 
confess, too subtle for our grasping. The blank verse used as a 
vehicle is, for the most part, tolerable, and the author has a keen 
eye for the beauties of Nature. More praise we cannot honestly 
bestow, and the minor pieces call for no special mention. 
A little volume as attractive for its contents as its appearance is 
“Dreams to Sell,” by May Kendall (Longmans). e author 
has, apart from her skill in versification, a rare gift of humour—a 
quality not always present in the gentler sex—as well as a fund of 
quaint and pretty fancy, and considerable pathetic power. Nothing 
could be funnier than the “Ballad of the Ichthyosaurus,” “ The 
Conscientious Ghost,” or “A Pious Opinion,” which last is a 
delicate satire on the sun-myth craze. Among the serious pieces we 
must specially commend the “ paces of the Crossing-Sweeper,” 
“The Sculptor,” with its peaceful allegory, and the ballad at p. 117. 


Poems,” by, Thomas Woolner (George Bell and Sons), is a ~ 


modest little pamphlet, but contains more real poetry than many 


On investigating her complaint, we find other reasons for our’ 


Ifa moral must be evolved, it is simply that there is an - 


THE GRAPHIC 


The two pieces of which it consists, “ Nelly 
ale” and “Children,” are delightful pastoral idyls, especially the 
former. We seem to see all the country-surroundings of little 
Nelly and her boy-sweetheart, and there is one excellent touch, 
about the following shadows, which is thoroughly child-like. And 
is not this a perfect summing-up 2— 

Altho’ especial grace to charm 

Exists in nothing they behold. 

The alchemy of young delight 

Turns everything to gold. 

We have also to acknowled; e,from Mr. Walter Scott (Canterbury 
Poets Series), “ Irish Minstrelsy,” a selection of Irish songs, lyrics, 
and ballads, original and translated ; edited, with notes and intro- 
duction, by H. Halliday Sparling. Also, from Messrs.. W. P. 
Nimmo and Co., of Edinburgh, “ The Works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow,” including the poet’s prose writings. 


ascale | volumes. 


: 
THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION 


Major BARTTELOT’S letter to Mr. W. Mackinnon, published in 

the leading daily papers, gives a clear account of the progress and 
osition of the Expedition under Mr. Stanley for the relief of Emin 
asha. ! 

Tt will be remembered that Mr. Stanley—to whom was confided 
by the Committee over which Mr. Mackinnon presides the choice of 
route—decided, after careful consideration of the means at his 
disposal, to follow the Congo, and avail himself of the open 
water-way which that river offers. 

Before proceeding to the West Coast Mr. Stanley, however, 
visited Zanzibar, and there enga ed a body of trained natives on 
whom he could rely, as porters, when forced to land and cross the 
unexplored district that ies between the navigable tributaries of the 
Congo and the Upper Nile valley, where Emin Pasha’s district is 
situated. He also, while at Zanzibar, made a skilful use of the 
influential Arab chief, Tippoo Tib, and induced him to follow the 
relief party up the Congo and use his influence in aid of the 
Expedition. : 

he importance of such a step is evident, ae that the powerful 
Arab and East Coast traders might, if hostile, have seriously 
interfered with the advance of the party. 
1. The Congo route would, however, have been wholly impracticable, 
with such a mass ofstores as Mr. Stanley had to convey, but for the 
ready help of the King of the Belgians, who, as Sovereign of the 
Congo State, placed the whole resources of the Free State at the 
disposal of the Expedition, and gave the use of the steam vessels 
which kept up communication on the river. This example was 
followed by the various Missionary Societies, and by the trading 
Company under Mr. Sandford, which also lent their vessel, the 
Florida, although at the time without engines, to be used as a 
cargo boat. a . 

The Expedition left Zanzibar in the end of February last, landing 
at the mouth of the Congoon the 18th March. The accompanying 
map of the Congo River explains the time occupied, and the route 
taken by the Expedition, and the difficulty that exists meantime in 
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made fairly efficient in their drill. The natives, who are not a bad 
looking race, are reputed to be cannibals, they bring little food into 
the camp, so that the party have to live from hand to mouth, and 
are dependent on their own exertions for meat. There is no game 
near but the wild pig, and the river being a succession of rapid, 

there are no hippo otami. Notwithstanding all this, both Mace 
Barttelot and Mr. , ee write in excellent spirits ; they repiet 
that the native system of espionage is most wonderlul; and no 
matter where they go, east, west, south, or north, the information 
spreads immediately, and they find the villages deserted and the 
supplies carried off. All the villages in the immediate neighbour. 
hood of the camp have been abandoned, the natives havin 

migrated to the opposite bank of the river. : 8 


Both words and music of “Be 
Faithful To the End,” a sacred song, written and composed by B 
Britten and Churchill Sibley, are very good.—“ Farewell,” a ballad, 
words by Lord Tennyson, music by Edith Stanhope, is a pretty 
drawing-room song.—' Three Sketches ” for violin and planter: 
are: No. 1, “A Boat ce No. 2, “ Undine,” and No. 3, “The 
Lover Pleads,” brief an pleasing pieces for after-dinner execu- 
tion, composed by Charles J. Smith.—There is a fair amount of 
originality in “ Water Lily Gavotte,” by Edith Stanhope. 

Messrs, WEEKEs AND Co. ‘Nine Songs by Various Poets,” 
set to music by Louis N. Parker, contain amongst them Some 
charming compositions, both from a poetical and a musical point of 
view.— The Lion Guard,” a patriotic song, words and music by 
Harry Croft Hiller, has already won public favour. It is a vigorous 
and spirited composition of medium compass. " 

ALFRED HAYS. There is an,excellent moral -conveyed ina 
very melodious form in the pleasing song, “A Wayside Story,” 
written and composed by George Barlow and J. E. German pub- 
lished. in three keys.—“ Was It All In Vain?” words and music by 
Nellie Fortescue-Harrison, is a very sentimental love song for a 
tenor.—A very elaborate frontispiece attracts notice to “A Civic 
Anthem,” entitled “ Hail! Lord Mayor!” a baritone solo and 
chorus, words and music by H. Weist Hill ; no doubt we shall hear 
this really well-written song at many a City feast in time to come. 
—Two very pleasing pianoforte pieces for the drawing-room, by 
Ignace Gibsone, are “ Impromptu” and “ Pastoral.” —Of the same 
excellent type, are “‘ Giitsch,” a valse caprice for the pianoforte, by E. 
Champion; and “The Cadets’ March,” for the pianoforte, by 
L. M. Kerr—A very pretty and tuneful waltz is “The Primrose 
Wreath,” by W. Cowans. 

Messrs. ROBERT Cocks AND Co.——There is no more diffi- 
cult task than that of amusing little folks in the gloaming, when 
quiet chat. Messrs. G. Clifton Bingham and 
Arthur W. Marchant have written and composed six “Twilight 
Songs for Children,” which will prove a boon to good-natured elder 
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hearing from them direct. The Expedition disembarked from the 
8.8. Madura at Banana Point on the 18th March, and left the follow- 
ing day in river boats, reaching Metadi on the 21st. After a halt 
there of four days, ei started on the 2th, and marched overland 
arriving at Leopoldville on the 26th April, where a camp was formed. 
Leopoldville is the point of departure above the rapids for vessels 
ascending the Upper Congo. Major Barttelot and Dr. Parkes pro- 
ceeded in the ss. Stanley for Msouata on the 28th April with 129 
men, in order to relieve the difficulty experienced in procuring stores 
at Leopoldville. The steamer returned to Leopoldville, leaving 
a again oes on oe of May with the remainder of the 
party, except Mr. Troupe, who was left behind in ch: 
de ae at Leopold. nish eee 
e flotilla consisted of the ss. Stanley towing the Florida 
Henry Reidtowing the Zn-Avant, and The: aes (Stanley’s vel 
boat), and the Peace towing the two whale boats. The Stanley was 
then sent back to Kouamenda to bring up Major Barttelot and Dr. 
Parkes’s party to Bolobo, they having marched from Msouata to that 
point in the interval. 

Food being plentiful at Bolobo, Messrs. Ward and Bonny were 
encamped there with 135 men (invalids, &c.). 

Mr. Stanley and the main body proceeding to the Ariwini River 
and disembarked at Yambuga village on the 19th June. The Henry 
Reid, with Major Barttelot_and Mr. Walker, proceeded in charge of 
Tippoo Tibb’s party to Stanley Falls, five days’ steam from the 
Se ‘ 

he Staniey then steamed to Leopoldville to bring u Mr. 
and his goods, also Messrs. Wert end Bonny fa ae ae 
entire party reached the camp at the Ariwini River on the 14th 
August. 
The Soudanese, who are nearly all emancipated slaves, have been 


ditty, written an 


sisters and aunties; “ Nine Little Brown Birds (No. I will 7 
caught up and chorused by juvenile singers) ; “Cry, Bab 
rT 


delight youthful schoolboys ; whilst “A Catastrophe ” will 
down peals of laughter— Oh ! Heart of Mine,” is a plaintive love 
composed by Robert S. Hickens and Howat 
Talbot.—A capital likeness of the veteran Prince Bismarck adds 
imuch to the interest of a spirited march which bears his namés 
written and composed by Lloyd Edwards.—Tiwo remarkably taking 
specimens of dance music are “ Violenta,” a work by Henry Stiles 5 
and “A Votre Santé,” a merry polka, by E. Bucalosst. a 
former has for its frontispiece the head of a lovely woman ; the 
latter the roguish-looking face of a monk, ee 
MISCELLANEOUS.——There is much originality and spirit 
“ All is Fair in Love and War,” a ballad from “ Donnington Castie, 
a Royalist story, by Colonel Colomb, R.A., 
Chappell and Co.)—‘“ Love Will Recall” has .been 
immense success” by a long list of singers, male and female; 1S 
published in four keys ; the words are .by G. C. Bingham, ' 
music by Joseph Spaworth (Messrs. Metzler and Co.) Two 
simple songs of a somewhat ordinary type, music by Sepplé 
g of the Wind,” By 


juvenile performers is “ Queen Iloveyou’s Five o'Clock Tea, * 
may be played and sung by tiny mites and their elder sister oe 

The libretto by Kate Osborne and the music by Thoma 
The cantata may well be : 
up inthe schoolrom in readiness for the Easter holidays. The on'y 
scenery required is a flat scene—conservatory, garden, 
furnished drawing-room lighted with Chinese lanterns above, 
fairy lights amongst the flowers (Thomas Murby). 
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Caution to Parents. 


HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury 
from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated 
with the most pernicious ingredients : hence frequently, the irritability, 

redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many children suffer. 
It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS are 
FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white 
Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually contain much more soda than others, owing 
to the use of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap very 
injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite 
of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has 
developed into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the 
most eminent Dermatologists. 
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PEARS’ taxsraent SOAP 


IS RECOMMENDED AS ABSOLUTELY PURE; 
FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (SODA), 
AND FROM ARTIFICIAL COLOURING MATTER. 
Ir is DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED, REMARKABLY DURABLE, 
AND HAS BEEN IN GOOD REPUTE near.y 100 YEARS, 
AND OBTAINED 


FIFTEEN International Prize MEDALS 


FROM 


Professor John Attfield, RRS., 


Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


ouring. 


“ar TAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis 
“of your TRANSPARENT SOAP, and have not found:-it to vary in 
“quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of alkali nor of 
“ moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A BETTER, 
“PURER, OR MORE USEFULLY DURABLE SOAP CANNOT 
“BE MADE.” 


A. & F. PEARS, 


Soap Makers by Appaintment to B. RQ. the 
Prince of Wiagles, 


71-75, NEW OXFORD STREET 


Late 38 and 91, Great Russell Street, 


Pure, Fragrant & Durable—No Artificial Col 
"2188 AA O N—oyeas @ JO SSOUUTT? OY} 03 posn oq & 


wash ourhands,  ., 
«Wash our hands. 


fasts, i pe 0 a han, ds” LONDON, W.C. 
Thi 5; We pues 5° SOAP a Th ¢ morning? Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. 


THE Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” GRE ATEST F. PINET’S 


and the wear of every yard, from the 


“T ouIs” se eerie a ee SALE |BOOTS AND SHOES 


New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and sd ik FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 7: IMES Celebrated for Elegance, Comfort, and Perfect Fitting. Each Boot bears 
, ELVETEEN who supply all shades and all qualities : -! on the Sole the following Trade Mark: 
at most moderate prices. * NOW PROCEEDING. HAND SEWN. 
EW SHIRT . I HANDKERCHIEFS. V T Also NAME, with SIZE 
N Old Shirts ER ONES. Cee Embroidered, or Plain. Guaran- NE and 


ged Pure Flax (no adulteration) eck Maples post 
facturers ORGE O'BRIEN and CO., Belfast. SI LK&tWOOLLEN 
DRESS MATERIALS , 

Also NAME, with SIZE 


HALF PRICE. ot 


Cutis. Good quality, 2s, 6d. each. Specially fine 
Linen, 3s. each—GEORGE O'BRIEN and CO., 
anufacturers, Belfast. 


FITTING, on LINING. 


CATALOGUE 


POST FREE THOUSANDS OF FITTING, on a aaa “Se, ss | zs _ i y 
ASTONISHING BARGAINS | PINET’S BOOTS AND SHOES 
‘Are SOLD IN all the PRINCIPAL CITIES of the WORLD. 
EVERY DEPARTMENT, Where not found they may be had direct from the Factory, 
EVERY LADY 44, RUE DE PARADIS, PARIS, 
SHOULD WRITE AT ONCE FOR Price List on Application. 


PATTERNS & CATALOGUES BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. 


COST FREE) THE NEW GOLDPENCILBRACELET 


Latter containing 20 pages, descriptive |, 
of the several Lots, &c. ESTABLISHED 
—_—— 180l _. 
N &CO., 


CHAPMA 


NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF 
NOVELTIES IN 
JEWELLERY 


The Pencil can 


; i ioe “ AND j . be used without 

D D ) the Bracelet be- 

M AP FP I N & V V E B B S eee Gol, large sie, ss. ; Medium Size, a6: an 
. LP et ice Rated borer for | A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PENCIL CASE BRACELETS from 26s. to £10, GOLD & JEWELLED 


Asidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- GODWIN & SON, 304, High Holborn, London. Established r8or. 


D aeece =e ae iA (Exactly Opposite the First Avenue Hotel). 
I RD’S NES SS 

Th fest and t tl ient for 

The safest and most gentle aperient fy I CURE FITS 


infants. ii th turn again. ean a 
180, Bond Street, London, and all Chemists. ‘When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop heme time, and then have, the ret ne aes wit 


SS eer 0 » 

£20 —TOBACCONISTS. “How eee care Sond at once for 2 treatise, and a Free Bottle of m infallible remedy. ire Gace 
*. 4% from, to_£2.000" (136) full. 2G. . 

pages), free by post, Apply ie asta eat London | Farringdon Street, London. 


TRAVELLING BAGS. 
OXFORD ST., W., & POULTRY, E.C. 


35 KI MANUFACTORIES:— 
NG ST., COVENT GARDEN, and NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 
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STEAM-ENGINE.| SES a 
One H.P. Upwards. 
Simple. Durable. 


Moderate in Price, 
and snitable for all purposes. 


HROAT IRRITATION and Under the Patronage of 
‘COUGH —Soreness and dryness, ticklingand | The Royal Families of Europe. 


irritation, i i i 
jriaion, inducing cough sueteeesy ee | ZGERTON BURNETT'S 


D® COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 


| 
: “” (QHLORYDYNE. 


PETER 


JUJUBES. In contact with the glands at the id 
moment they are excited by the act of sucking the Prices for Ladies’ R. J.C. BROWNE late Be OURT AND AM 
eoeele. ee saa. aoe jetetted RO ¥ Al 4 oe e SA fel ‘ Ee i bi D Ld Medical Staff) AoA bas Circular and Band F ILY 
TS MES EPPS and CO in ting, 188 Parent yr in as. 3d. per yard, : Ail 3 remedy. .o denote which he coined the ._ Saw Benches. MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
! an ., Homeopathic Chemists, 31 in., 28. 3d. per yard. MM word CHLORODYNE. , Drs Browne Catalogue G free on 256 to 262 EGENT * 
gm the sole inventor, and it is therefore application. 9 R STREET, 


E. S. HINDLEY, 


mt evident that, as he has never ublished 
else sold under 


etc’ Double Width Serges f E 
uble Wi erges for 
India and Summiner Wear, S RG E S 


N RECEIPT 
O Fa rae | TER OR 


PPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 45, 6d. to shi ictori 
«| 45, 6d. to 75. 6d, per yard. the formula, any "hin , Queen Victoria, Street, 
Etre. George Moore, in bis nik UJ “Nose and ear and Tear ‘thstood. ; ; fie pame of C LORODYNE must be cree Bee, E, 45 és 
1 iseases.” says: The Glycerine Jujubes PATTERNS POST FREE., I a piracy. orks, Bourton, Dorse Tissnitiy Gaede will Be 8 
prepared by James Epps and Co are of,un oubted 3, 8 ill be forwarded to any part 
service ag. curative or ‘palliative agent ;” while Dr, EGERTON BURNETT, ms LL ATTEMPTS AT SEND FOR SAMPLES, ETC., POST FREE. a land eae ation no matter the distances. 5 
rdon Holmes, Senior Physician to the Municipal "ANALYSIS have failed to dis- R OBINSON an d CLE AVER’S without any extra charge whatever. Addreeted) j 


Throst and Bar Infirmary, writes:—" After an Wellington, Somerset, England. “a4 cover its composition. PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WARE, 
HOUSE. REGENT STREET. i 


xtended trial. r ‘ ; 
eh eeeecenle beaeit in alin Ee Giveerine Jujube: | NO AGENTS. ANY LENGTH SOLD. S35 z f COLLIS 
disease. Carriage Paid to any Railway Station on Orders D BROW NE'S RY AL [RISH LINENS. [NEXPENSIVE M OURNING 
Soe ee ee aa Over 205. 
' , 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S | porn a ce 
7 : ting, 
9 " H OLEBA’ great specific for bleache +2 pas upon advantageous terms, a5 Wattles, 
New Year’s Gifts. C wae is,adr¢ || RENCH and ENGLISH 
’ Th @ See DY*SENTERY, yard (the most tae DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges, 
ae blearticle made : 
IARRHGEA, iy ARCELS POST FREE, 
D Holly Toweling. || PAR Nape-up aurictes, 


ryard Surplice 


OR MATERIALS B EY, 
inen, 7d. per yd. Y THE YARD, 


Forwarded promptly. 


ETER POBINSON’S 
(COURT AND GENERAL 


PRICE 


“Earl Russell, communicaied to the 
College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from_her Majesty's Consul at 
Ma nilia, to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the LY 


dy of Service was CHL 
Rome ogee Lancet, December 31, 1885. 


Lincn usierS, 
as. 3d.; _ Glass 
Cloths, 4s. 6d. per 
dozen. Fine 
Linens and Linen 
Diaper, 84d 


catia E GENERAL Sid. _ per * ‘eh 
AYETTES T# HEALTH, London, reports that it acts 1% nee Pi i jed aoe HOUSE 
ee Giasfom ina ||206, R STREET, 
each, 


List No. x (Set for Patterns). . £3 3 
List No. 2 Go te ae: ee SS 
List No. 3 op cs © gv Bhat 
List No. 4 a ty s . 2510 
Thist Noy 6Y <8 aoa 7; a 

DR. DAY’S HYGIENIC BABY LINEN 


: ROM the VICEROY’S Chemists, 
Simla, January 5, 1880. 
J. T. DAVENPORT, London. 
Dear Sir.—We congratulate you upon 


Samples _and New Catalogue, February, 1887, now ready 


Tustrated eerise | THE GUN of the PERI0D.” 


any part of the ‘TRADE MaRK 


SCawo0o 


a 
: Cy 
» ° 
a 
° Ss 
fi. :s 
nal =] 
a ie 
o on 
& a3 
BO * A Speciality for Hot Climates. the wide-spread, reputation this justly: | \eg Ho 5. P B08 
B Og BéuR particulars post free. fs esteemed hedicine has earned for itself —_ World fiictoms aN M ARS Se ui Ke 
4 gy & | ADDLEY RNE, 14, Slgane Street, Belgravia net only in Hindostan, but all (over the ORSER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE AND Qua 
Oo - . ts a remedy of general utility, we : 4 
o ah much, question whether a better 8 | ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S CaLcurta. 
o u ‘orted into the country, and we shall be 2 aR 
. B a u 8 ‘a Pad to hear of its finding a place inevery = oe 
[eB | 5 <4 fd nglo-Indian home. The other brands, | R | S H D A M A S K 
Su ne 2 Ey we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
gy m oe fo. gai the hallve baaats) and judging Arorg shel 
a4 | sale, we fancy their sojour ere will | 
re Ban Be By but evanescent. ‘We could multiply in- T A B L E L | N E N 
rf a 8 Se y Om Soscy ad infinite Bee eee Chlore- Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, = see E ie : 
EI He | op ADSL ebay st Ocak iiantiy Gaus, [st at ma cei, San Got “aa cs | art 
x N 8 ATKINSON & PHILIPSO » Neweastle-on-T'yre Cramps, Neurae scarred under ea per Table Cloths. 114d.each. Strong Huckaback Towels, | gammm TREBLE GRIP G.E-LEWIS 
i i , 4s. ad. per dozen, ot = 
B < ECKING MACHINES ponalobee maton de mg moans year te ‘Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., 
a b= I IME-CH U terrible forms of cholera itself, we have Woven and Embroidered. } 
% : witnessed its surprisingly controlling Samplesand Illustrated Price Lists, i 
= _ oo t power. ‘We have never used, any aiber Post free to any part of the world. Prects egies 
if; nts. form of this medicine than Co lis i) SES, AT £25 AND 
N verpayme 2 Browne's, fom firm eonviction that it ROBINSON and 6 LEAVER, E —_ Urwarps. 
is decidedly the best, and also from asense C LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP. 
NO Errors. of duty we owe to the profession and the ‘ f G Sees : é ra) 
e i ini “| By Special Appointments to HLM. the Queen, &c. « combined with Anson and Deeley’s Locking. 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub: Q Cocking and Automatic Safety Bolts. The Sekine. 


Meteorological Instruments, Opera & Field Glasses, | 2 ituti hi 

icrascopes, Telescopes, &c.. of every description. S NO Disputes. Browne's fra deliberate breach 2e faith B E | F A S & I % ot the on ook Uy pan bolls ae triggers. t 
M f e t 0 
NEGRETIT & ZA BRA, 2 sha pagent alg ; arnt ea Me ONE Fo siek te ee eo 
=I e are Sir, fait! iy ours, = re 1 SS im de, a * * 20 40 guineas, ainer  Hnis! 
Scientific Instrument Makers to & Absolute Accuracy 1 Sir aE MES and CO apie ee | ots Best work only, * abe Gun of the Period,” 
B ‘ Ait wherever shown, has _al taken h s 
the Queen, cE Great Peonony Members of the Pharm, Socisy Great Ba" F OBINSON and (CLEAVER'S | Penes Jos ioe ws Guede, iy bay fom 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, 2 . lealers when you can buy at half the price from 
OF i the maker? Any Gun sent on approval on receipt of 
BrancwEs: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT ST. | ® Checks Overtimeworked.| DR J; COLLIS BROWNE’s|, WOOL SHAWLS (sent by post). | P.0..0., and remittance returned if, on receip, itis 
WHOTOGEAPHERS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. % . CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chan cellor Sir | THE M ARVEL.—Shetland Wool, about 2 yards notsatisfactory. Target trial allowed. A choice of 
Telephone No., 6 | _— W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court | square; White, 1s. 7d.; Colours, 18, 9d... post free. | 2000. Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, embracing every 
‘elephone No., 6,583. A that ic Collis Browne was un- THE ZEPHYR.—Richly fringed, White, gs. ;| Rovelty in the trade. Send this advertisement for 
Telegraphic Address—"" NEGRETTI, LONDON.” |¥ N doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; Colours, 3s. de ost free. Illustrated Catalogue to G.E.LE WIS, 52nd 33.Lower 

MERICAN STOVES for India, & < when waiting ye ee that the whole story of the defendant Write for our {LLUSTRATED LIST, giving fall Loveday Street, Birmingham. Established i850. 
‘or India, &e |< : Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he rticulars 0 ool and 1 shawls suitable tor ee 

A “No fixing.” Nec: | — regretied to say that ithad been sworn to, | Ladies Outdoor, Indoor, or Evening Wear. a ee SS 

re ; egaieamaatuys "| ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST| =e 

No one_who appreciates economy A D ) —————— = =| 
SE I 


< on Tha plicated yes.” * vit 
als : oiler, £2 175. 6d. ; 
Ng ae without Boiler, 38s. 
EAS age Send for roo-page Il- 
i lustrated Catalogue 
i ay free. Also Wrought 

A Camp Stoyes fora. Indicating, Counting, and 
Ii) POORE&Co.,Ame- Clock-work Mechanism a 

ricanStoveStores,139 | Specialité. 
Cheapside, London. 
Established ga'years Makers of Church, Turret, 


and Chime Clocks. 
Inventions perfected. I , 


can afford to be without one of D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


these machines. (CHLORODYNE STOUT PERSONS 


is a Liquid Medicine which assuages Can. obtain advice free how to reduce 
pain of every kind, affords a | calm Weight and cure Obesity by the only sure 
ani refreshing sleep WITHOUT method ; strict diet and nauseous drugs unneces- 
HEADACHE,» and invigorates the| sary, New Treatise with full instructions How 
Nervous System when exhausted. to Act sent in sealed envelope for 6 stamps. 


Couns, Ce YHiGH sms Masons Romsey 
RONCHITIS, 
Coucns, ASTHMA. 


SIGNATURE. 


j 


LERKS, FOREMEN, 


AND OFFICIALS’ 


Patents obtained. 


E = ee 
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HURDLES 


eS == 


oO 
Agents for the disposal of  SQjamam A : 
Patent Rights. as M 
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D® Jeg SObEIS BROWNE'S Avi 


CHLORODYNE t. effectually | {Hist ATI —e at N R 
relieves those too often ! fatal digessese sf |GOMFOR i t it i : OZO E PAPE 
PLAT BAH i i 


rei fe) 
Paneer 
alae =) LLEWELLYN MACHINE CO., BRISTOL chuue naprpaineeds RIVAL At aick and Cue 
Cotaloncs 2 all tents of ton ane Wite Henciag D* J. COLLIS BRO NES a pL seg ert against frame COR STHMA, 4 
urdies, Gates, Tree-Guards, Poultry, La ‘enn i : ions, see eac el bears the name of 
and Grip sel Groune Fence, Wire Netting, Biable Fit, A en & ( HLORODYNE nnd ees 23, Osferd Str, ‘London. é vi ( HRONIC BRON CH HMA 
tings, &c.. free on application, i 2 ere are three kinds. distinguished from cach other & if 
BaYtiss, JONES and BAYLISS, = Rapidly cuts skort all attacks of by a YELLOW, GREEN, and RED SILK : BFr° 
WOLVERHAMPTON. : PILEPSY, ALPITATION, THREAD, attached to the stopper. EAU DE P ’ vee: I not only 
London Office and Show-Rooms—139 and 141 4 SUA YELLOW) instantly removes he EN), HARRISON WETT Esa. wires commend anto 
MC AT: ‘ ' violen ache. EN), | us r myself, : 
CANNON STREET, EC. C SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, | used as a daily mouth wash, prevents for ever the se An mates Tine ‘with 4s the best remedy for 
AND IS THE_TRUE PALLIATIVE IN return of pain, arrests decay, and preserves the | their complaint.” z “ Thave 
5 OGCO EURALGIA, HEUMATISM teeth sound and white. The RED THREAD isused | Mr. WOODWARD. Worcester, writes: ae 
z PEs U a »|as the ‘Green, but especially ada ted for children’s | derived more permanent benefit from using yo) 
SILK UM i foun 
eee “Perfected” GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. | rerioval ot GRANDE TOOTH PASTe yore | Quone Eth regard my 4 Leste iets 
a J oe | rt ‘a! a ‘f i re m @ 
‘ - Parcel Post hors WiLcox, ae On a9, ‘Oxford the sane in per box. ot all Chemists b oD 


2s. 6d. each, 


ha es e a [MPORTANT CAUTION. CORD: Street, en cata hany Chemist. : Yellow, 
turer. Ladies’ ‘%) Wer 1 DYNE bears on the Government Stamp 2s. 9d. j Green, 3s. 6d. : Red, gs. + Paste, 45. 6 
or Gents, the name of the inventor, 


Plain or R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


the Proprietor for the amount in stamps OF 


sithin the Postal Union. ‘ 
ang counEGING. Chemist, 199, Strand, LON DON 


THE GREAT CONTINENTAL 


zen $i k, “Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver Oil ico be.” 
atent Hol- ancet, . . 
i Tg ~in@zasee | |(CORPULENCE 
pe ribbed ‘Has almost the delicacy of Salad Oil.”— iis sottless VEN PORT ia | a REMEDY. ; 
Registered. beautifully British Medical Journal. 33, Great Russell Street. W.C.. Sole Manufacturer. All persons suffering from this burdensome and dan- if H’ I ‘ER S 
ved and oN eous eructations follow after it i R 
mounted sticks, Parcels Post free, 2s.9d., ogg gtamps: i Medical Press. . gerous state of the body, and even those developing D be 
tendencies thereto, should write at once fora treatise on| 


15,000 sold in 12 months, List and testimonials free. * . 
Jescovering,. &c.. neatly done. —Address, i, B. Tt can be borne and digested by the most deli~ 
Recove Rey mbrella Works, Broom Close, Sheffield | cate; it is the only oil which does not “repeat”? ; 

and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in 
use. Jn capsuled Bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 


Now Ready Ten eae | 4, 9d., and 9s, Soup EverywHEne. 


toms of Dyspepsia and 
M Indigestion, Special_Ad- LI QUID MALT, forms a 
Mw vice ee to Dictand Regi- BYN i N valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver 
men, Diseases Sympathe- g Oil, being not only a highly- 
ue Notes 101 Dyspepsia, concentrated and nutritious Food. but a powerful 
Peon PB eetiGulaes en | aid to the di stion of all starchy and farinaceous 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases matters, rendering them easy of assimilation by 
the most enfeebled invalid. Byrniy, being liquid, 


sent for one Stamp. : . 
nt ddress~-Publisher, 46, | is entirely free from the inconvenient treacle-like 


Holborn Viaduct, London, | consistence of ordinary Malt Extract. It_is very 
EC. palatable, and possesses the netritive and peptic 
properties of malt in perfection. Itisa valuable 
remedy in Consumption and Wasting Diseas@. 


the subject, just issued by Mir. C. B. Harmessy 
Consulting Medical Electrician, The book 


contains in a simple, 
valuable ADV j C E H OW, rational and 
efectivemanner, without resorting todrastic medicines, 
quack prescriptions, poisonous preparations, or star- 


raion OBESITY IS CURED, t- <x 
gratis and post free on application to the 
MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W.. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place). 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


to Mr. C. B. HARNESS, Consulting Electrician, 
The Medical Battery Co. Ltd. Sunday Times says:—Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 


9 In Botties at 1s. 9d. each. 
AR 1S’ 52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
S ‘Corner of Rathtoue Place. medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
q . ° - UE AND: TONES THE one Book (116 pages). 
with recipe a tes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES... Woe corey (average reduction in first week is 3 Ibs.) 


om. € PAIN @°*" 


EXPELLER. 


Never fails to relieve and expel the most ae 
pains, and has positively cured cases of old stan” 
Hi which all other rere lies sat 0 

out, Rheumatics, Lumbago, : a 

Stiff Joints, Toothache, and all Exernciatitg af al 

whavever description. 5. an 3s, eh 

Chemists. Post Free 15. 3d. and 38- 0 

x 


DR. RICHTER AN D Cee 
eel, away 
helene SCOOP MERLE een 


ia t. 
Will be sent Post Free to any one asking for? 
ieee. 


—WEAKNESS— 


The most Simple and Effectual means of 
promptly overcoming Weakness is by wearing 
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ELA. Ss 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


It promotes the circulation, assists the diges- 
tion, invigorates the debilitated constitution, 
strengthens the nerves and muscles, an 
promptly renews vital energy. It is also a 
Reliable Safeguard against Cholera, 
Rheumatic & Nervous Diseases, &e. 
‘Advice and pamphlet free of charge. The 
Company's Physician is in attendance daily. 
| Obtain one of these world-famed Belts, post 
free, by remitting 21s. cheque or postal order 


‘ION. 
SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITIO- 


HEERING’S °*"* GENUINE 
COPENHAGEN s&,, 


* POLISHING PASTE, é post free 8 stamps. Paris. ! 
§ Glass of all Desoriptions. PA S Est. 1818, vase 
For MeabeRre POWDER, ~— ‘iolet of FAR! Ris sk C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, jPetitia. CHE RY rT Y 

‘Dees not injure, the, Silver. & 4 ls jn Cc, PETER F. HEERING, 
BRUNSWICK BLACK, VIOLETTES® SAN REMOS POWDER tore St., Bedford Sq., London, pene HEN MENTS RAI rene! 
For Stoves oy tron work 0 PERFUME Se es to THE ROvAL DANISH AND DP WALES: 
: For Bright Gate and ite Tyons. MUGQUET DES BOIs SOAP, ete. L A B OURB OU LE Courts.aND H.R.H. THE PRINC! - 
. . ie. 
Is THE.BEST TOOTH POWDER No HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. ROYAL THRIDAGE SOAP, VELOUTINE SOAP (AUVERGNE, FRANCE), Thermal Season } Printed for the Proprietors, at 1% Milford Fed by 
Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Gives De- SOLD EVERYWHERE. To'be obtained from all high-class Perfumers, Chemists, ete. |) from ath May to 1st October. All classes of ‘Werke Epwaro JoserH MANSFIELD: £M¢ Cleme® 
as " . - is nd, 1 
Wholetalo only: Osborne Garnet & Co, Landea, W. mains, Pay eet rest ma Danes, Middlesex JANUARY ak, 1888. 


i h. Ask Chemists f 
lightfal Fragranes 16 SPE the Only Chemists for | Manufactory—57, Mansell Street, E. 


